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I. ON. 


This is the oldest Semitic name of the Divine Being of which we 
have any knowledge! It is allied to the verb 98, Zo be strong; and 
hence among the Semitic nations 9X, the Mighty One, is the name 
designating the Semitic conception of deity, or, rather, the gods ; the 
polytheistic notion being if not the primitive, at least a very early, 
one, and power the dominant idea. It is applied for this purpose in no 
otherwise than in respect to strength, dominion, power. It was not an 
abstract notion of existence, nor of immortality, nor love, nor jus- 
tice, which was apotheosized, but power, and the authority which 
power implies. It need not be inquired here whence the notion 
came. It is sufficient to say that the Semitic nations considered it the 
type or manifestation of a being beyond themselves, and accordingly 
they named it SN, and worshipped it. Or it may have been a mutil- 
ated and distorted form of the doctrine of the Divine Being trans- 
mitted to them from the beginning. 

MON is supposed to be only an etymological development of 9X, 
the original sense, therefore, being that of power. Thus, Gesenius, 
Ewald, Fuerst, and others. Another view regards it as a distinct 


word, and makes its root meaning to be ¢error; in which case MON. 


is the Being who inspires terror. But as this may be most easily con- 
ceived to be done by a manifestation of power, it may be said that the 
idea of power still subjectively inheres in MYON. It is found both 
inside and outside of the sphere of revelation. O'79N also denotes 
might or power. It is found in none of the Semitic languages except 
the Hebrew. It is generally believed to have been invented by the 
Hebrews to express the zufinite fullness of the might and power which 
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lies in the Divine Being. Hence the plural form. The Deity so 
called was conceived of as the aggregate of many infinite forces, or 
powers. It hints at the mystery of the Trinity only so far as to fur- 
nish a foundation for that doctrine. From the Israelite point of view 
it is singular in sense, and is so construed grammatically; but it is also. 
not infrequently applied from the polytheistic standpoint to the gods. 
of the Semites and other peoples, being usually followed in such cases 
by an adjunct, as the name of the nation whose gods are meant ; as 
“the gods of the nations,” “the gods of the peoples,” the “gods of 
silver.” As the name of the true and most high Divine Being O'TON 
is commonly, though incorrectly, rendered God. But the two words 
are by no means lexical equivalents ; they designate the same Being, 
but do not signify the same thing. Nations name their deity accord- 
ing to the attribute to which they attach most prominence. With 
one it is force or power, and then the deity is the Mighty One ; with 
another it may be goodness ; and then the deity is the Good One. The 
primitive significations of the names may, however, in process of time, 
entirely disappear, and altogether new ones attach themselves thereto. 
So it has to come to pass that God has practically ceased to signify 
the Good Being; nor is it safe to suppose that 98 awakened in the 
latter and more enlightened Hebrew mind precisely the same idea as 
in the case of the early. Hence the original, or root, meanings of 
words are not always the ones to be sought after. 

The antediluvian and pre-Abrahamic doctrine of God was probably 
a decay ; the Hebrew doctrine of Him wasa growth. Qualified by 
various other words, 98 was used in the pre-Mosaic period to desig- 
nate the Hebrew conception of God. 

Confining ourselves in the selection of such qualifying words, to the 
ground form of the Pentateuch, wherein must be found, if at all, the 
theology of the patriarch, as contradistinguished from the latter 
theology of Moses, we may make out the early Hebrew doctrine of 
God, and its progressive development. Thus (1), God appeared unto 
Abraham and said, “I am Almighty El,’ 10 ON. In Gen. XLVIIL., 3, 
Jacob said unto Joseph, TW 9N appeared unto me, etc. “ This name,” 
says Oehler, “characterizes God as revealing Himself in His might” ;. 
equivalent to the Greek tavroxpérwp, with which word the expression 
is commonly rendered in the Septuagint Book of Job, though not. 
generally in the Pentateuch. “It is no longer the powerful Divinity 
ruling the world in general that is El Shaddai, but the God who testi- 
fies of Himself in special deeds of power”; not merely the God who, 
by his power rules nature, but the God who, to use the words of 
Delitzsch, “compels nature to do what is contrary to itself, and sub-- 
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dues it to bow and minister to grace.” God subsequently revealed 
Himself as Jehovah, but in some sense at least, not so to Abraham ; 
as in Ex. VI., 3: “I appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as El 
Shaddai; as Jehovah I was not known unto them.” According to 
Taylor's Hebrew Concordance El Shaddai occurs in Genesis fifteen 
times, and, according to Fuerst, in the pre-Mosaic book of Job, thirty- 
one times. 

(2). Diy. “And Abraham called there upon the name of Jeho- 
vah”; viz. ov ON, the Everlasting El (Gen. xXI., 33). The patriarchs 
knew Him, therefore, as the Almighty and Everlasting El, though 
possibly not yet as the only one. He is in some sense rather a 
tutelary El. ‘“ Jehovah, thy God, is one God,” and the only one was 
a truth subsequently to be impressed, and a hard lesson to learn it 
proved to be. In Gen. XVI., 13 He is called °8) ON, not the El who 
has become visible to me, but the El to whom I am visible, the All- 
seeing El. To Isaac He appeared as the El of Abraham ; to Jacob as 
the El of Abraham and Isaac, thereby contradistinguishing Himself 
from the god ot the Canaanites, Phoenicians, Arameans, and other 
nations among whom, or contiguous to whom, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob lived. The name was afterwards nationalized as El Israel, the 
El ruling over, and recognized by the descendants of Jacob. So, 
therefore, the identity of the idea is preserved and transmitted, and 
God—so nearly the ¢vwe God only as is represented by these attri- 
butes—is known to all pre-Mosaic Hebrews as the almighty, all-seeing 
‘and everlasting El, though still, perhaps, not yet as the only one. 
They are yet not far from polytheism, and E1 is still tutelary. Thus 
far he has to them no moral qualities, so far as the names employed 
to describe Him are concerned. He does not become N3P ON the 
jealous El, the El jealous in the defense of his own honor, until Ex. 
XX., 5, He so announces Himself to Moses, and asserts it again and 
again in the peculiarity, and oftentimes the severity, of His educational 
dealings with Israel. He does not become O41 ON, the tender, the 
compassionate, the merciful El, until He so reveals Himself during 
the same dispensation. In Deut. xxxII., 4, He is ON, ‘the un- 
changeable, or faithful, El, on whom one may securely rely. 


By the post-Mosaic writers, 98 is used interchangeably with 9y3, 


as by the authors of the books of Samuel and Chronicles. Baal is also 
the Mighty one, and hence the Lord and Ruler over things in so far 
as he possesses them—the nomen numinis of a great part of the Sem- 
itic races. It is also used interchangeably with 3X, as in Jeremiah I1., 

27, 28, the stock and stone being called °3N in the one, and TON 


| 
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an after form of 9N—in the other verse. With “IV it is the God of 
Eternity, the pater Chronou of the early, or Orphic, Greek. It is also 
used interchangeably with 17?, or 171, a characteristic name of El at a 
very early period. In the Chaldzan religion, it is the mystic and un- 
mentionable name of the mysterious deity enthroned above the seven 
heavens, representing the spiritual light principle, and also conceived 
as a demiurge, or world-creator. The Chaldean Yahu is the Pheenician 
Helios, Father of Light, with which Baal is also used interchangeably. 

SN, according to Taylor (Heb. Con., Art. 91), finds its Latin syn- 
onym in deus, according to the learned Pococke (Newton’s Principia, 
Gen. Schol.) is derived from the Arabic du, Lord, one who possesses 
power and exercises it. Numen, I should think, is more nearly its syn- 
onym. Baal, however, though used interchangeably with El, is scarcely 
to be regarded as synqnymous with it, except in intention. Baal is 
always El individualized, and more or less anthropomorphic, while El 
is Baal at one time or place, Yahu, El-Israel, etc., at another, not in 
itself representing in the minds of the nations any idea of distinct 
personality at all. 9eéc, in the Greek, was not always Zeus or Pater 
Chronou, though Zeus and Pater Chronou were always 9. So, also, 
Neptune, the xumen equoris, is always Deus though Deus is not always 
Neptune, but sometimes Bacchus or Jupiter as well. There was nothing 
in Theos to limit the Greek mind to monotheism. The Greek offered 
neither praise, nor prayer, nor sacrifices, to Theos as Theos, but to 
Theos as Zeus, or Pallas, etc. Nor was there anything in Deus thus 
to confine the Roman mind, nor in the Teuisco, or rodera weard, of — 
our Saxon ancestors. So far as the influence of the conception of the 
word El, of the Semitic dialects, is concerned, neither was there any- 
thing in it to determine the Hebrew mind to monotheism. Hence the 
method alluded to above of preserving the identity of the idea involv- 
ed in El. El said unto Jacob that he was the same El who appeared 
unto Abraham and Isaac. It was necessary that he should have said 
this, for Jacob is possibly not yet assured of his in all-comprehending 
unity. Joseph was high in authority and distinguished by piety, but 
he makes no missionary effort in behalf of the Egyptians. So far as 
the record states, we have no reason to believe that he was assured of 
the oneness of God. He worshipped the true God only as he recog- 
nized him, just as man does now. The El of Joseph, as Joseph con- 
ceived of him, seems to have been a tutelary El—the El of the Hebrews 
—whom ke preferred above the El of his neighbors; and in the theistic 
controversy which afterwards arose between the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians, supremacy is the only item involved; and the supremacy 
so marvelously asserted and sustained in the contest by the Hebrew 
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El, is only one step in the process whereby the Hebrew doctrine of 
God is to become a more and more improved doctrine. Notice: El 
was identified on his second appearance to Abraham by Himself refer- 
ring to the circumstances and quoting the language of His first appear- 
ance. So, also, in the subsequent revelations which He makes to 
Abraham. Ina similar manner he is identified by Jacob, and, further, 
by declaring Himself ‘the God of thy fathers”; in Egypt, as the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; while now, he may be identified additz- 
onally as the El, or God, “who brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” If the idolatry of Aaron and the Israelites was not intended 
as an indirect worship of the same El, it was the worship of one whose 
existence they had not been called on to doubt, and whose worship 
they had not been called on té disown. The severity of the punish- 
ment inflicted for the idolatry illustrates the importance of the lesson 
to be learned. The process of unfolding the true character of God, 
and the character of the true God, must be carried forward. He im- 
plants the idea of his spirituality by prohibiting image worship, and 
the idea of his oneness by visiting upon his people severe inflictions 
when any other El is worshipped. That El is, they never doubted, 
but that El is one, and such as had been described must be declared to 
them by word and act again and again. It was never a contest between 
theism and atheism, but between polytheism and monotheism. Even at 
a later day in Hebrew history, Ahab did not deny that the El of Elijah 
was God. His sin was in asserting that Baal also was God, and in 
practically asserting his superiority. This was true among the Greeks 
and Romans; indeed, of every ancient nation of whose theology we have 
any knowledge at all. The Greek mind had no use for 94¢ without 
the 6,expressed or understood. It was not 9é¢ did thus and so, but 
invariably 4 9eé¢, some particular one of the gods. 9: was merely the 
the divinity in Zeus, Neptune, Pluto, etc., and the divinity in each 
was distinct from the divinity in all the others. The Theos in Zeus 
was merely a Greek conception of something above themselves, local- 
ized and labeled Zeus. So through the whole of the Greek polytheism. 
Among the Romans it was the same. Ovid could preserve intact his 


orthodoxy on the subject of Deus, and yet make the deus of Jupiter: 


dethrone the deus of Saturn, and the deus of Mars wage war, and the 
deus of Bacchus get drunk. Among the Hebrews, theistic discussions 
in those days were as the discussions of church creeds in these days— 
intrinsically more important, perhaps, but illustrated by them, never- 
theless. It was no more difficult on the score of conscience for an ori- 
ental, or an occidental, to substitute the worship of one El, or Theos, 
for that of another than it is for a modern churchman to change his 
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creed. A particular name is useful, of course, only in so far as it em- 
bodies a conception, thereby rendering it tangible, and enabling you 
to lay it away out of your consciousness and take it up again by name 
when you have use for it. It is right for me to worship the Divine 
Being, though as to whether it is right or not depends upon what sort 
of ideas I attach to the name by which I call him, for I can worship him 
only as I conceive him to be. If I should ascribe the wrong attributes, 
or a greater or less number of attributes, to him than he possesses, I 
would not be worshipping him as he is. God, in a sense, is to every 
man what that man conceives him to be. The advantage of a name is 
to unify and enable us to identify our ideas of him. I may ascribe to 
him too much of the merciful; you, not enough. Or I may ignore his 
mercifulness and regard him mainly as the Just One; while according 
to your conception of him he does everything arbitrarily whether it 
be just or unjust. One man may conceive of him as one living far 
back in the beginning of eternity, having wisdom and power enough 
to say that such and such things shall come to pass to-day. Another 
may conceive him as sitting wrapped in the whiteness of the ages, far 
up in the evening of eternity, with historical knowledge enough to 
know that such and such things did come to pass to-day. (And why 
would not one of these conceptions of him be as correct as the other?) 
Another may conceive of him as a unc stans, living in the early 
morning, and noon, and evening of eternity at the same moment, all 

knowledge being with him a present knowledge. It matters not by 
_ what name we call him provided only our conception of him be cor- 
rect; and the more incorrect our conception of him is, the more nearly 
does our worship of him become the worship of Jupiter, or Zeus, or 
Fate, etc. The God of some theists, not to say some Christians, who 
hold a certain theory concerning the relation of God to the world, is 
not very far from being the God of the ancient Epicureans. 

The doctrine of God was more clearly unfolded and understood in 
the days of Elijah than it was in the days of Jacob and Joseph, though 
polytheistic views were still prevalent. The sin against which the 
prophet had to contend was not the denial of the existence of El, but 
the affirmation that there were more El’s than one. Theism and not 
atheism is indigenous to the human mind. Man does not have to be 
reasoned into the belief of theism; he reaches it per saltum, and in 
spite of himself. He must go into his closet in order to reason him- 
self out of theism, if he can. But nations have no closets, and hence 
nations are never atheistic. I say El is because I cannot help it, and 
so it is with every man. Why should it be attempted to prove the ex- 
istence of One the belief in whose existence is intuitional or instinct- 
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ive, and in either case axiomatic? Argumentation there must be, of 
course, but should it not rather be in order to a definite understanding 
and agreement as to the character of God, and not as to his existence, 
otherwise I may name my conception of him Fate or Force, and 
you may name yours El or deitas or God, all agreeing, perhaps, in no 
other respect than in that of existence. The object of God in the tui- 
tion of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the race of Israel, was not to re- 
veal his existence, for they could not deny that, but to make himself 
more distinctive, and to inculcate an improved knowledge of his char- 
acter, as will appear from a brief consideration of his Mosaic name, 
to-wit: 
Il. 

The introduction of this name is the beginning of a new era in 
Hebrew theology. God appears in the flaming bush to Moses and calls 
himself the El of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and “the El of thy 
fathers,” thereby enabling Moses to identify him, and distinguish him 
from the El as conceived of and worshipped by other nations. Had 
he merely spoken, without thus introducing himself, what could have 
hindered Moses from believing that, if an El at all, he might be the 
tutelary El of Midian, rather than the El of his fathers? for it is not 
clear from the record that Moses at this period of his life was quite 
free from polytheism. He also gives himself the name Jehovah, which — 
must be linked in the Hebrew mind to the old conception of the na- 
tional El, by Moses’ calling him, not merely Jehovah, but “Jehovah the 
El of thy fathers;” otherwise, the Hebrew might naturally regard him 
as some new and unfriendly god of whom Moses might have learned 
during his long absence from them. The word 1 (71"77), whence WIN, 
and thence MW, or 17, had held, of course, “all the while, a place 
in the Hebrew vocabulary, but to this new use it had never before 
been appropriated. The old conception being thus linked with the 
new name, Jehovah becomes henceforth a memorial name to all gen- 
erations, a perpetual reminder of his identity; the name of him who 
both essentially and morally is always what he is, distinguishable from 
whomsoever else might be called El, and to attribute change to whom 
is to deny his being. So the Hebrews’ God becomes the one change- . 
less, continuing God, and Jehovah is his distinguishing name; and into 
the knowledge of whose exclusive oneness and true character the He- 
brews must be indoctrinated, not in the midst of the corruptions of 
Egypt, nor in the midst of the polytheism of Canaan, but in the long, 
hard, school of the wilderness, under the immediate tuition of Jeho- 
vah, who instils and establishes conceptions of himself as the Mighty 
One, the Merciful, the Holy, the Only One, the Independent, the Un- 
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changeable, the Faithful, etc. The Hebrew mind must of necessity 
have undergone two difficult processes, which could not have been 
wrought upon it elsewhere than in the isolation of the wilderness. It 
must be relieved of its polytheistic tendencies, and correct concep- 
tions of the true character of the one universal God must be introduc- 
ed. Hence, the new distinctive name, Jehovah, and the complex, 
. rigid, and peculiar institutions of Moses. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM IN THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH. D., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Old Testament criticism in its present phase has a somewhat peculiar 
history in the American church. What seemed but a short time ago 
as a cloud the size of a man’s hand in the far distance, has in a remark- 
ably short period increased and covered the theological heavens; in 
which aspect some, pessimistically inclined, see only the threatening 
blackness and thickness, while others know that behind these clouds 
is the shining sun. Without exaggeration it can be fairly said that no 
purely theological question has for many decades, if ever, succeeded 
in attracting such general attention and in drawing forth such wide- 
spread sympathy and antipathy in so many circles as the pentateuchal 
problem hasdone. It has become a “burning question” in the study 
of the professor, in the lecture room of the theological seminaries, 
and in the pages of scientific journals. It at once sprang into promin- 
ence also in the editorial and literary columns of the religious period- 
ical press, and even found its way into the leading literary and political 
papers. In short, its agitation showed that it was decidedly a popular 
question, on which the general reader, and not only the student and 
specialist, wished to be informed. Even in Germany, the land of critics 
and of criticism, no problems of Biblical science, not even the agitation 
attending the publication of Strauss’ popular “ Life of Christ,” provok- 
ed such a general and animated discussion as have the claims of ad- 
vanced criticism in the American church. It is true that this discussion 
has been on both sides more dogmatical than critical, but this fact has 
rather added to the interest taken in the problem than detracted 
from it. 

And peculiar, too, has been the origin and source of this agitation. 
Only a few years have passed since the appearance of such articles as 
“Bible,” and “Deuteronomy” in the ninth edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, from the pen of Professor W. Robertson Smith furnished 
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the outward occasion of a discussion for which a number of circum- 
stances had been making the inward preparation for quite a while. 
The new views that there found their expression and the innovations 
that were there proposed, immediately became the themes for lively 
debates. The two trials of Professor Smith before the ecclesiastical 
courts, which ended in his condemnation and retirement from his pro- 
fessorship, were followed by the whole English-speaking theological 
world, especially in America, with a remarkable keenness and interest, 
which was awakened not so much by sympathy for the man, but rather 
by interest in the views of which he was properly regarded as. the 
representative. The points of Biblical criticism that were involved 
in the trials were at once taken up for discussion; attack and defence, 
condemnation and approval showed themselves in strong propor- 
tions; neutrality was deemed inconsistent with honesty. 

Thoughtful men could not fail to notice the great difference between 
the public treatment of this case and of a somewhat similar one scarce- 
ly a generation earlier. When Colenso, the bishop of Natal, drank 
deep draughts of negative criticism and by his analysis and dissection 
of the Pentateuch gave great offence to the traditional views of the 
church, he could find sympathizers enough in Germany, but not in 
England or America. Beside a passing interest in his trial for heresy, 
but little notice was taken of his new departure even by professional 
theologians, and among these there are probably not many who have 
read or studied his ponderous volumes. The English church took it 
for granted that his teachings were dangerous to the purity of doctrine, 
and found ample encouragement in this judgment in the conservatism, 
or, perhaps, lethargy of the church. 

In the Smith case, however, matters took an entirely different turn. 
Although his methods are more radical and his results more revolu- 
tionary than were Colenso’s, yet his case did not prove to be a contest 
in which the combatants were all on one side. He has found firm 
friends as well as bitter foes, and the struggle is raging all along the 
line. For certainly those who already dream of peace and think the 
struggle over, are sadly mistaken; the discussion has scarcely begun. 
The peculiar popularity and intensity of this agitation in the American 
church and the remarkable rapidity with which it found a home in our 
midst, must certainly, especially when compared with similar episodes 
in past decades, suggest the question as to what produced this change, 
and why American theological soil was so much better prepared for 
the seeds of criticism now than was the case earlier. It seems to us 
that the answer is not hard to discover. The seed was furnished and 
to a great extent the soil was prepared by hands other than American. 
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In these days of cosmopolitanism and rapid exchange of ideas in 
every department of human activity and thought, theology, too, has 
to a considerable degree broken down geographical and national 
boundaries. Especially has Germany, the land of scholars, succeeded 
in making a powerful impression upon American theological thought 
and literature. Hundreds of American students sit at the feet of Ger- 
man professors; the theological lore of Germany is made accessible in 
many ways to the scholars of this country, and the ups and downs of 
theological thought in that country are followed with a lively interest 
here at home. From these sources our theology has learned many 
things old and new, good and bad; we have listened to the radical and 
rationalistic as well as to the conservative and biblical German scholar. 
In this manner German models have been quite a factor in forming 
leading American theological thought, and in this manner the way has 
been prepared for the reception and consideration of methods and views 
that otherwise could probably have found no sympathetic chord in our 
systems. But German theology, both in its good and its bad features, 
has through various channels been absorbed in our land, and has suc- 
ceeded in many points in modifying our conservative ways of think- 
ing. 

It is from this source, too, that the critical problems of the Old Tes- 
tament have found their way into our midst. That they came via 
Scotland makes no difference; Robertson Smith can lay no claims to 
originality whatever; his works are simply a reproduction of continent- 
al, chiefly German, views. Modern biblical criticism, both in its pos- 
itive and in its negative features, is essentially a German product. 
Whatever work other countries have done, France, Italy, Holland and 
especially the British Isles and America, has consisted chiefly in fol- 
lowing the German advance line. As far as thorough independence 
in the various phases of the problem is concerned, this is found almost 
exclusively among the Germans. They are and have ever been the 
pioneers in the work, and are yet far in advance of their rivals and im- 
itators. 

Nor must the form in which this discussion has made its appearance 
in our theological journals and assemblies be forgotten. It is really 
incorrect to say that we have been discussing the problems of Old 
Testament criticism; we have been debating merely on Wellhausen- 
ism. We have become acquainted only, or mostly, with the views of 
extreme radical criticism, and in no way or manner with the whole 
field of critical discussion, both as to its extent and as to the manner 
of its cultivation. Wellhausen’s views are not identical with Old Tes- 
tament criticism; they present this theological discipline only in an 
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extreme and erratic outgrowth. A beginning has been made only 
lately by such works as Briggs’ Biblical Study to bring before us the 
whole scope and extent of Biblical criticism and study; but the great- 
est portion of all the discussions going on during the past few years 
has been not on Biblical criticism properly so called, nor have these 
discussions tended to recommend this most important study in all its 
attractive and important features to the earnest study of American 
scholars; on the contrary one school of pentateuchal analysists has 
succeeded in monopolizing all attention and debate. 

These facts are undoubtedly all known to students who have been 
following the interesting discussions on the Pentateuch. But we men- 
tion them with a purpose. They explain to us the peculiar condition 
in which Biblical study, or rather the pentateuchal problem ‘’and its 
discussion, are found among us, and thus prepare the way for the con- 
sideration of how this discussion can be put on such a basis that it 

_can be worked out systematically and correctly. We doubt whether 
the discussion as carried on so far has been satisfactory to any thought- 
ful member of the advanced or of the conservative party. It certain- 
ly has been neither scientific nor thorough. Coming over to us, as it 
did, in the shape of a well-developed and attractive hypothesis, which, 
however, was the result of long and patient discussion and analysis, 
American theology was called upon to sit in judgment upon results of 
whose processes it had scarcely an idea. And just herein lay the germ 
of all the superficiality and unsatisfactory nature of this whole discus- 
sion. America began where Germany had arrived only after decades 
of continued research, and she was unacquainted with the conditions 
and antecedents of these results. Not having gone through the critical 
history and experience of Germany, she suddenly found herself un- 
prepared in the labyrinth of the pentateuchal problem, and not having 
gone through the processes of analysis and the philological disciplines 
preparatory to reaching these results she could not find the Ariadne 
thread to guide her out of this labyrinth. The friend of advanced 
thought argued from the standpoint that the analysis of the Pentateuch 
into various documents was a sure result and settled fact of criticism; 
the conservative hesitated to acknowledge this analysis both as a 
theological principle and asa fact. In this way both parties wanted 
to debate the same question, but stood on entirely different ground. 
Both thus began by a fetitio principiz, disregarding and neglecting 
what must necessarily precede a thorough and satisfactory discussion 
of the question. In Germany, where all the problems as to method 
and principles of the analysis of the Pentateuch have been discussed 
over and over again, and where there is a virtual unanimity as to the 
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fact that an analysis of these books is not only allowed but is neces- 
sary, men can start out presupposing these important points as prov- 
ed, as e. g. Dillmann does in the Vorbemerkungen to his Genesis; but 
such is not the case in America. It is never well to erect a building 
before a foundation has been laid; and if the discussion of not only 
the pentateuchal problem but of the whole field of Old Testament 
criticism is to be thorough and not superficial, is to be a blessing to 
the church and not an injury, is to bring forth the whole truth and not 
half truth or error, then it would be well to heed a festina lente and to 
have a thorough understanding as to aim and object, method and man- 
ner of the discussion. The problems the debate involves are of too 
great importance to be judged hastily. Theoretically they may in- 
volve the character of the Old Testament as the revelation of God, 
and are practically a question of conscience and rule of life. 

But how to remedy the matter? This is not an easy question to de- 
cide. It is always easier to detect the presence of a disease than to 
find the proper remedy. But of one thing we can be assured, namely 
that for us a proper analysis of the Pentateuch is the first desideratum. 
This is the basis of all discussions as to the Pentateuch, and a thorough 
investigation must begin here. In Germany these investigations have 
been going on ever since the days of Astruc, and there they have a 
history; with us they have yet to make their history. As yet 
English theology has produced no independent analysis of the 
Pentateuch, much less an exhaustive one, such as are found in 
the larger German Isagogics and especially such as Wellhausen has 
made. In the English version of Lange’s Commentary on Genesis 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic sections are indeed marked; but this is 
result and not process. And yet no one is competent to discuss intel- 
ligently and thoroughly the pentateuchal problem unless he has made 
the investigation as to whether this analysis, the origo et fons of all 
pentateuchal theories, is fact or fiction. The problem which is purely 
a philological one and one that must be decided with the aid of gram- 
mar and dictionary alone, is as interesting as it is important. To go 
through one or all of the five books, verse for verse and chapter for 
chapter, with the best critical aids at our disposal is full of surprises, 
not all of which, however, are in favor of the advanced views. And to 
this piece of patient toil every thorough student of the Pentateuch 
must subject himself; here least of all will it do to adopt views at sec- 
ond hand; nowhere is tradition more injurious than in the domain of 
biblical study and divine truth. A careful analysis based on proper 
principles and lawful hermeneutics, is assuredly a s¢ze gua non of crit- 
ical accuracy, and this is a work for every one who would in the best 
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sense of the word be a critic of the Pentateuch, and this is a phase 
through which the American discussion must pass if it intends to 
reach tangible results and lawful conclusions. 

Not that all the work is to be done in the private study. Magazines 
devoted to biblical research, such as the Hedraica, could from time 
to time bring from the pen of competent men a proposed analysis of 
this or that section as a sample, or of especially difficult séctions for 
special assistance. But even here the student must follow step by step 
the work of the writer. Of course the work would have to be begun 
by those who are convinced that the Pentateuch is a composition from 
various documents; on them lies the onus proband. For the present 
it will suffice to have drawn attention to the character of the Old Tes- 
tament discussions and to have stated what, in our view, is the only 
thorough and satisfactory foundation for its further prosecution and 
development. 


STUDIES IN ARCHAOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
Ill. 


Tradition, in its Relation to History; (1) To History in General. 
IL. 


So far we have noticed some of the ways in which tradition on the one hand 
and history on the other originate and grow. The chief question remains—How 
do these two, history and tradition, stand related, one to the other ? 

1. THE HISTORICAL BORDER-LAND. 

There is a point in the secular life of the world where we find history and 
tradition meeting in a kind of border-land. This point of contact is, perhaps, 
best represented in Herodotus, born in the year B. C. 484. His birth-place, the 
city of Halicarnassus, in Caria, a province of Asia Minor, was at the time under 
Persian rule. How he collected his materials for history is illustrated in these 
few sentences by Prof. Jebb, of Glasgow: ‘‘ Favored by his two-fold quality as 
a Persian subject and a Greek citizen, he traversed almost the whole of the known 
world, from Ecbatana, Susa and Babylon in the east, to South Italy in the west, 
from the northern shores of the Black Sea to the first cataract of the Nile, an 
area of ‘about 1,700 square miles. No Greek before him had explored foreign 
lands so widely and so intelligently.’”’ The purpose of these travels, as we know, - 
was to gather materials for his history. He is often called ‘the Father of His- 
tory ;” one might with equal propriety call him “‘ the Father of the Interviewers.” 
The newspaper reporter of our time is not more omnipresent and persistent than 
this insatiable querist, penetrating everywhere and questioning everybody. Of 
course, he heard and wrote down many an extraordinary story, and many a child- 
ish one. Prof. Jebb speaks justly of his ‘child-like simplicity,” and yet says, 
truly, that “he is one of the most delightful of story-tellers.” “‘ Often,” it is 
added, ‘‘he stops to tell some quaint little story by the way—like that of Hippo- 
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cleides, a noble suitor for the daughter of the great prince, Cleisthenes, who 
pained his intended father-in-law by dancing before the company, and finally 
stood upon his head. Cleisthenes, who had hitherto restrained himself, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Son of Tisandrus, you have danced off the marriage,’ but Hippocleides 
replied, ‘ Hippocleides does not care.’ Hence, says Herodotus, our proverb. All 
which is very much as if some future historian were to set himself, seriously, to 
study up the origin of the expression, ‘‘ Barkis is willin’.””. It is good inter- 
viewer’s gessip, but queer history. 

But the important thing is that in the pages of Herodotus history and tradition 
are face to face. Readers of him have long since given up all idea of absolutely 
depending upon him; and still, few writers of ancient history, perhaps no writer, 
is quoted more often than Herodotus, while to deny that his work is of immerse 
value as history, is to do him great injustice, Even that in it which is tradition 
rather than history is of value; for in the tradition one sees that there is usually, 
perhaps always, an historical germ. To find this is often an interesting inquiry, 
and not always, by any means, without some satisfaction in the result. It has 
been a question amongst writers almost from his day to our own, how much of 
what we find in him is real history; but his interesting narratives, like that of the 
visit of Solon of Athens to Creesus, king of Lydia, and incidents and conversations 
between Croesus and Cyrus, when the latter had taken his capital, Sardis, first 
condemning him to be burnt upon a funeral-pile, then releasing him and making 
him his friend and counsellor ever after; and what he tells of Tartessus, the 
Scriptural Tarshish, in the far West, by the Straits of Gibraltar ;—these with 
marvellous legends of primitive ages, related to him by the Egyptian priests; 
such as these in the'form they have in his book cannot, perhaps, be received, and 
still, applying to them just principles of historical criticism, it has been found pos- 
sible to get out the kernel of history and turn it to good account, whatever may 
be done with the shell. 

The poems of Homer afford another interesting example. Some remarks of Mr. 
Gladstone, one of the most accomplished Homeric students of our time, are very 
interesting in dealing with this subject. He states his point in this way: After 
declaring his belief in ‘‘ the truth of the Trojan war as history,” he says: ‘“‘ The 
historical character of the poems, in the inner sense of the term, is independent of 
what may be called their technical or formal truth. Even if the facts were exag- 
gerated, or otherwise altered for the purpose of poetical effect, nay, even if 
invented for that purpose, the poems might still be historical in the most material 
respects. All those glimpses of the prior and general history of the race which 
they permit rather than promise, might still be correct to the letter. The 
portraiture of religion, manners, institutions, arts, might be entirely trustworthy. 
The psychology of the poems in the largest sense might be true; the state and 
scale of the human mind, thought, language and character, might be the same; 
just as in the Carolingian and Arthurian romances, we never gegard the truth 
of the manners as dependent upon the truth of the facts.”’ In his development of 
the subject, Mr. Gladstone justifies this view in details which make it quite clear 
that in the Iliad and Odyssey, with all their evidences of supreme inventive pow- 
er on the part of the poet, and the fact, also, that the story is strung, all through, 
upon a thread of tradition, he sees really a vast amount of primitive history. 

A book has recently been published, some parts of which are of interest in 
this connection. It is Dr. Schliemann’s second and final book, ‘“‘ Troja,” giving an 
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account of his labors in excavating on the supposed site of Troy, on and near the 
hill Hissarlik, in the northwestern corner of Asia Minor. I believe that the opin- 
ion of competent persons is steadily growing that Dr. Schliemann has really 
brought to light what remains of that ancient city of Priam. And it is quite 
noticeable how his discoveries invest with reality the incidents of Homer’s great 
epic. He locates gates named in the poem, remnants of the walls and towers from 
which citizens and warriors watched the fortunes of the fight in the plain below; 
the temples to which votive offerings were borne, with supplications for the favor 
of the gods, the famed Scamander flowing near, and even the springs, with their 
outlet into the river, where Hector and Achilles fought the deadly duel so fatal to 
Troy; while, perhaps most interesting of all, is the fact that this city, whose re- 
mains he finds deep down under the ruins of four or five other cities which have 
been rebuilt and have perished since that old city of Priam on the site of the real 
Troy, itself perished in just such a tremendous conflagration as that from the 
midst of which, according to Virgil, Aeneas bore his old father Anchises, leading 
his little boy Ascanius by the hand. A rich treasure is found, including some 
10,000 different objects of value, many of them in the precious metals, yet all 
showing the action of intense heat. ‘Of the weapons,” he says, ‘‘found in the 
largest gold-treasure, one bronze dagger has been completely curled upin the con- . 
* flagration; a mass of lance-heads, daggers, and battle-axes, have been fused in 
the intense heat; there are further lance-heads fused to battle-axes, and a lance 
and battle-ax firmly fused to a copper caldron.” All over this hill of Hissarlik 
at the depth where these things are found, are signs of the terrible flame whose 
intensity and fury those of us who saw Chicago burning a few years since can per- 
fectly well understand. It may be not unlikely that in some future time, visitors 
will flock to this site of old Troy, Iliad and Aneid in hand, and trace out incidents 
of the great story, some of them at least historically identified, under all the fiction 
of the poems. 

Tradition is in its way almost a more fascinating study than history itself, and 
it has its value, and its valuable results for the historical student. 

2. MUST BE SHARPLY DISCRIMINATED. 

But then, in the next place, history and tradition must be sharply discriminated. 
Thucydides, as we well know, is a very different sort of historian from Herodotus. 
Though born only thirteen years later, he seems in the character of his mind, and 
the critical judgment displayed in his history, almost as if he might have been 
separated from him by centuries. That which Mr. Grote calls ‘“‘ the historical 
sense”? abounds in Thucydides, but is very deficient in Herodotus. What 
Thucydides himself says of his work characterizes this difference very justly, 
while one seems to perceive in it a sly thrust at his predecessor in the same line 
of authorship. ‘* The absence of romance in my History,’ he says, ‘* will perhaps 
lose it the popular ear. But it will be enough if it is judged useful by those who 
may desire an accurate knowledge of the past as a clue to that future which, in all 
human probability, must repeat or resemble the past. It has been composed not 
as the exploit of an hour, but as a possession for all time.” 

That is what history is, ‘‘ a possession for all time.” It is more than an inter- 
esting story. It is not fable, but truth. I cannot go very fully into the various 
rules of historical criticism by which this needed distinction is made. To a cer- 
tain extent, a narrative of real events bears its truthfulness upon its face, while a 
traditional one may be detected by its own evident character, as legend. When, in 
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the Chaldean account of the Flood, we are told how while men and their works 
were destroyed on the earth, ‘‘in heaven the gods became ‘afraid of the water- 
spout and sought a refuge: how they ascended even to the heaven of Anu ’—that 
is to the highest heaven ; how they ‘‘ were stretched motionless, pressed against 
each other like dogs”’’; how “ the gods on their chairs were seated in tears—and 
they kept their lips closed, meditating on future things’’,—such an element as this 
in the story makes it impossible to receive it as history. Still, even as tradition, 
we treat it otherwise than as a pure invention. In the Genesis narrative we have 
the history; and this traditional account of the same general event becomes of 
value not for its own sake, but because it shows that there were legends of the 
Flood as well as a history of the Flood. So the tradition, in a certain way, testifies 
to the history. And this is, in one aspect of it, the relation between the two. 

Then, history is self-consistent. Of this the Bible history is a very remarkable 
example. Has it ever occurred to the reader how absolutely true to itself the 
Bible is, as respects its historical element, as well as in other respects? Not 
laboriously so. Not as if all the while on its guard. Nothing is more conspicuous 
in it than its freedom of movement, the dignity of its attitude, so to speak its de- 
fiance of misconstruction and assault. It is, in its literary form, never out of 
keeping with the age that produced it. From the simplicity of an utterance often 
singularly primitive, it ranges all along the line of various expression and style, to 
that which is most sublime in the poetical, most severe in the logical, most plain 
and mere matter-of-fact in the historical. We are sometimes at a loss how to in- 
terpret it; but whenever we do reach a solution we find “the harmony of 
Scripture” still undisturbed. Wherever we come upon later allusions to the 
earlier history, those allusions are faithful to the original record in every particu- 
lar. This is true down to the latest chapters of the New Testament. The Apoca- 
lypse is seen to be, as we study it, though with special meaning and design, 
almost a panoramic resume of the whole Old Testament story; till in its closing 
chapters, the twenty-first and twenty-second, you have that original picture of the 
original paradise reproduced, only now on its redemptive and heavenly side. 
What a marvel of unity and consistency is the Hebrew history! Many pens are 
employed upon it, in some cases at intervals of centuries. Yet the story is one. 
I do not believe that I run any hazard in saying that no history has ever been 
written, in any age, with various authors concerned in it as is the case-with all 
history, that can deserve comparison with Bible history, as respects this element of 
absolute consistency and unity. How different with tradition! It changes 
according to the fancy or prejudice of writers or narrators; tells now one story 
and now another; changeful as the figures in a kaleidoscope. Now the element of 
truth is almost lost amidst the invention of polytheism, now dimly traceable 
amidst the puerilities of races scarcely advanced beyond childhood, and now trans- 
figured by the inventions of poets and the creations of mythology. Here again we 
say of history and tradition in. their mutual relation that you can never put one in 
the place of the other. 

Then, there is in history a self-authenticating principle, characterizing it as his- 
tory. Very ancient history, as written now, may be dependent to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the reliability of other histories written long ago. But when Thucydides, 
or Xenophon, or Livy, or Tacitus wrote, the sources and proofs used by each of 
these, perhaps documentary, perhaps found in the recollections of living men, per- 
haps in some measure traditional, were such in their nature that what was thus writ- 
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ten took its place as history, and has held that place to this day. Modern history 
has the advantage of appealing to documents preserved in national archives, or to 
other sources of proof, for establishing the truth of its narrative. It goes upon 
record as history, and however parts of it may be criticized or doubted, as a whole 
it is recognized as historical. We cannot tell, at this late day, what documentary 
or other sources of knowledge, as to facts, apart from inspiration, Moses may have 
had. But his writings from the first were to the Hebrews even without reference 
to his character as an inspired man, all that those of Thucydides were to the 
Greeks, all that those of Tacitus.were to the Romans, all that those of Gibbon 
and Bancroft are to us. The history authenticated itself at the time and in the 
way proper to history, and its author took his place among historians of the 
world. You can no more put the Chaldsan and Babylonian myths in a like posi- 
tion than you can do any other impossible thing. There is no reason to believe 
that they ever were history, in any other sense than that very imperfect one 
which is true of all tradition. 

It may be of service to the reader if I quote, here, in brief, those laws of histor- 
ical criticism which are generally recognized in questions of this nature and which 
Mr. Rawlinson (‘Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Record’’) has 
formulated, as follows : 

. 1. When the record which we possess of an event is the writing of a contem- 
porary, supposing that he is a credible witness, and had means of observing the 
fact to which he testifies, the fact is to be accepted as possessing the first or 
highest degree of historical credibility. 

2. When the event recorded is one which the writer may reasonably be suppos- 
ed to have obtained directly from those who witnessed it, we should accept it as 
probably true, unless it be in itself very improbable. Such evidence possesses the 
second degree of historical credibility. 

3. When the event recorded is removed considerably from the age of the 
recorder of it, and there is no reason to believe that he obtained it from a contem- 
porary witness, but the probable source of his information was oral tradition; still, 
if the event be one of great importance, and of public notoriety, if it affected the 
national life, or prosperity,—especially if it be of a nature to have been at once 
commemorated by the establishment of any rite or practice,—then it has a claim 
to belief as probably true, at least in its general outline. This, however, is the 
third, and a comparatively low, degree of historical credibility. 

4. When the traditions of one race, which, if unsupported, would have but 
small claim to attention, and none to belief, are corroborated by the traditions of 
another especially of a distant or hostile race, the event which has this double tes- 
timony obtains thereby a high amount of probability, and, if not very unlikely in 
itself, thoroughly deserves acceptance. 

These canons of historical criticism place the relations of history and tradition 
in a very clear light. In view of them, and in view of all that has thus far been 
‘said upon this subject, we might summarize by saying (1) that tradition is a part, 
often a valuable part, of the material of history; (2) that tradition often serves, 
sometimes in a very important way, as a testimony to the truth of history. 


8. HISTORY, NOT TRADITION, THE VEHICLE OF REVELATION. 

I touch only one point more, and that briefly. It is history and not tradition, 
that must be the vehicle of revealed religion. This brings us to the topic of the 
next general study upon our main subject; but it must be noticed here, also, as 
‘the real aim of the discussion thus far. There are places in the Bible which make 
us see, very clearly, what importance inspiration itself attaches to its own histor- 
ical element;—for example, the words with which the evangelist Luke opens his 
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Gospel: ‘‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declara- 
tion of those things which are most surely believed amongst us, even as they de- 
livered them unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word; it seemed good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first, to write unto thee, in order, most excellent Theophilus; 
that thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been in- 
structed.” And in fact, unless the New Testament history is absolutely reliable, 
and reliable in every part, what basis of faith have we? If some portion be doubt- 
ful, that makes the whole doubtful; and the facts of the Gospel discredited, its 
doctrines are left with nothing on which to stand. Hence the emphasis with 
which an apostle declares that the Gospel history is not a tissue of ‘cunningly 
devised fables;” placing it thus in a position apart from all the other religions of 
the world. 

It seems to me, too, that one reason of the frequency with which the phrase oc- 
curs, “that the Scriptures might be fulfilled,’’ is that thus the newer record may 
authenticate and confirm the older one. It is not, simply, that the type and the 
prophecy may bear witness to him who is the Anti-type, and the Fulfillment; not 
alone that it may be seen how clearly the holy men of old foresaw the Coming 
One; but that he himself, when he had come, might be as if writing his own shin- 
ing name across every page of that former Scripture, giving to it, thus, his own 
divine indorsement as authentic and true. 

In these times, it is a very common thing to meet with the phrase, ‘‘ Hebrew 
tradition,” in allusion especially to the earlier parts of the Old Testament record. 
This is not always with any purpose of disparagement; yet I think the phraseol- 
ogy itself indicates a drift of opinion. It is a matter of profound importance that 
the basis on which the whole structure of revelation rests, should be received as 
history, not as tradition; as history alone, and not as history and tradition. We 
cannot recognize the latter word, in this connection, even in any modified sense of 
its meaning. Wherever the inspired writer obtained his material, however his 
facts came to him, in his hands they became historical; and they are given to us 
through inspired men, in order that we also may know ‘the certainty of those 
things wherein we have been instructed;’’ and in order that, thus, the religion of 
the Bible may, amidst the crowd of false religions, stand, in this respect as in 
others, apart and alone. 

I have, now, in this discussion, sought to recognize in tradition all that may, 
with any justice, be claimed for it. There is an historical element in it; its ori- 
gin, absolutely considered, is the same as that of history—that is to say, in the his- 
torical impulse in man. But, in no adequate sense is it history. Often it lends 
testimony to the historical, as in the case of the Chaldzan legend of the Creation, 
the Flood and the Confusion of Tongues. Often there is an historical germ in it, 
which it is both interesting and profitable to search for. But the two must be 
sharply discriminated. Narratives which carry truthfulness in their very face ; 
which are self consistent, and which in the way proper to history have been duly 
authenticated, we have no right to speak of, in any vague way, as traditional ; least 
of all when, in so doing, we discredit what is not only true in itself, but what 
divine Providence-may have ordained as the record of His own dealings with the 
human race. This He has done in the case of revealed religion, of which the his- 
tory of a chosen people was anciently made the vehicle and the witness. This one 
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true religion stands forever in contrast with all false religions, in this: that while 
they are mythical, traditional, deformed with monstrous or absurd inventions, i 
finds a basis of fact in a history which from beginning to end is harmonious, con- 
sistent, authentic and true; so that those who receive it can know the “‘ certainty 
of those things wherein they are instructed.” 


THE WORD “CONSCIENCE” IN THE BIBLE. 


By REv. MAURICE G. HANSEN, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


It is.a singular fact that the Hebrew language contains no term to designate 
the faculty of the soul which is called the conscience. Hence, we look in vain for 
the word in the historical records, the prophetical teachings, the devotional songs, 
or the prayerful utterances in the Old Testament. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, we meet with it (cvvecdforc) frequently, especially in the addresses (Acts 
XXIII., 1; XXIVv., 16) and the epistles of St. Paul, who, if the epistle to the He- 
brews is also to be regarded as from his pen, employed it twenty-seven times. If 
the statement concerning the absence of the word conscience from the Old Testa- 
ment should be confronted with the citation from Eccl. x., 20, “Curse not the 
king, no, not in thy conscience” (LXX. ovve.djorc), it may be replied that in King 
James’ version of that text the translation ‘‘ conscience” could not have been ex- 
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understand by ovvecdyorc, conscientia, conscience, as used by Paul and Peter. Even 
the Seventy render it differently in 2 Chron. 1., 10. “Give me now wisdom and 
knowledge (cbveowe, applied in the classics, according to Liddell and Scott, even to 
animals), and in Dan. I., 4, ‘‘ understanding science If for conscience,” 
in the passage in Eccl., the expression ‘ secret thought” had been substituted, the 
true sense of ya would have been brought out, as in the Vulgate (cogitatio), in 
the ‘‘ Staten-bybel ” (Gedachte) and in Luther’s translation (Herz). 

But now the query arises, Can the absence of the word from the Old Testament. 
be accounted for? Certainly not upon the ground that the patriarchs, the proph- 
ets, the singers of Israel knew not what Socrates and Plato knew and named,— 
this intuition of right and wrong, this sense of duty, the combination of both, and 
beyond these, the conviction, as Principal Shairp expressed it in his ‘‘ Reasonable- 
ness of Faith,” that there is something behind which will ultimately uphold these 
verdicts, and in the long run will bring it to pass that it shall be well with the 
righteous and ill with the unrighteous. The “something” to the most enlight- 
ened of the Pagans, was the ‘‘ Some One” to those who bowed in worship, not to 
an ‘‘ unknown God.” In that the devout Jew had the knowledge of the Holy One 
who is the Lord of the conscience, he was better able than the devout Pagan to 
recognize that point of contact in man between himself and a divine revelation of 
the right and the just, which the conscience in its innermost essence really is. 
But for the very reason that in this respect he was more favored than the Pagan, 
he was disposed to view the oneness of his conscience with the divine judgments, 
on the God-side of it. Unto this all his training tended. From without came to 
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him all the communications from the Lawgiver and the Judge, who has his wit- 
ness in every man. He listened to angelic messengers, embassadors from heaven. 
He beheld dreams and visions in which divine approval or displeasure were ex- 
pressed to him. He heard the utterances of the chosen ones of his own race 
who addressed to him the “thus saith the Lord,’ a burden of weal, or woe. 
To all this his innermost spiritual nature responded, or, it resisted ; and, conscious 
of responding, or resisting, he had no name for this consciousness, because he 
contemplated, not himself, but Jehovah whose favor he confidently looked for, or, 
on the other hand, whose wrath he dreaded. 

And, if this position be correctly taken, we may understand why it was that our 
Lord never mentioned the conscience though he frequently appealed to it. The 
term occurs but once in the gospels. In John vIimt., 9, it appears in the narrative 
of the Lord’s dealing with the woman taken in the act of adultery: ‘‘And they 
which heard, being convicted by conscience, went out one by one.’? The explana- 
tion, given by the Apostle, of the conduct of the woman’s accusers after the Lord 
had addressed them—“ being convicted by conscience ’’—is wholly omitted from 
the Latin version of this gospel. The incarnate Master of the conscience address- 
ed men in the “‘Amen, Amen, J say unto you.” In the incarnation of the second 
Person of the Trinity, the divine and the sovereign ‘‘Some One” came far nearer 
to humanity than He did previously to even the most favored Jew. But still, the 
authoritative communication was from without, and, in the very fact that it came 
from One who “spake as man never spake,” seemed to require that the recog- 
nition of the impact of the divine upon the human in the revelation of the 
“ ought” and “ought not” should be made in respect to the God-side of it. 

But when, as the precious result of Immanuel’s finished work of obedience even 
unto death, the Spirit of the Father and the Son descends into the human heart, 
then the at-one-ment between the divine and the human as regards the sev- 
~ erance between, the discernment, and the recognition of the consequences logic- 
ally following upon the right and the wrong, is completed, and the union, in the 
sanctified soul, between the religious and the moral, comes to be viewed also on 
the man-side. Conscience does not then, for the first time, leap into existence, 
but the Voice with its “‘ Thou shalt,’ “‘ Thou shalt not,” ‘‘Do this and live,’ 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” is heard from within, and claims and receives 
a distinctive name. That Voice, which in every individual of the fallen race pro- 
claims the heavenly origin of man, and is the evidence of the possibility of his 
restoration ; which, in the heathen, is mostly a discord, and, in the Jew, was not 
fully understood, is in the Spirit-taught Christian a sound of such purity and clear- 
ness, and so in harmony with himself, born again as heis of God and under the sanc- 
tifying influence of the Word, that the name, by which it is the best designated is 
ovvedyorc (a seeing together) con-scientia (a knowing in unison). Unto the end that 
every man might thus see and know the right and the wrong as God sees and 
knows them, Saint Paul labored among Jews and Gentiles; and hence the use 
by him, under the direction of the Spirit, of the word “ conscience’? twenty-seven 
times out of thirty times in which it occurs in the Bible, but in the New Testa- 
ment only. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND FUTURE LIFE. 


By Rev. A. A. PFANSTIEHL, 
Troy, Mo. 


It is proposed to inquire into the real meaning of the question as to the doctrine 
of the future life of the soul as taught in the Old Testament. ‘The position of 
the Old Testament on this question has been a matter of dispute. Expositors, 
from the older Jews and the Church Fathers down to the present day, have dif- 
fered as to whether it teaches immortality or not.’? (Schaff-Herzog*Ency. of Rel. 
Knowledge, Art. Eschatology). It is, therefore, not amiss to ask: Is the doctrine 

of a future life taught in the Old Testament ? 

Some have no hesitancy in answering this question with a positive No; and 

* base their answer mainly upon the fact that the doctrine is not formally stated in 
the Old Testament. Now, as I have said elsewhere, it is true that the Old Testa- 
ment does not state the doctrine formally ; but this does not imply that therefore 
the people did not possess the belief in it, any more than that because the doctrine 
of the Being of God is not formally stated in the Old Testament, they did not 
believe in the existence of God. (See Reformed Quar. Rev., Oct. 1883, p. 510). 
The fact, therefore, that the doctrine is not formally stated does not argue that it 
is not taught. 

How explain, if we must answer no to the question as to whether the doctrine 
of a future life. was held by Old Testament saints, the evident implica- 
tions of the belief in a future life, if not the direct statements of it, in 
such passages as the following: ‘‘ As for me, I will behold thy face in righteous- 
ness: I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.’? (Ps. xvum., 15). 

'* Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body shall they rise.” (Is. 
XXvVI., 19), &. ? 

And again, what mean the words of David concerning his child that died, when 
he said : ‘‘ I can go to him, but he cannot return to me,” if not a belief in a per- 
sonal existence hereafter? These words were a comfort to him. Would they 
have been so had they meant merely that his dead body could be laid by the side 
of his departed child in the silent tomb, and not that he believed in a future life, 
where friends would meet friends, and where relationships, broken by death, 
would be restored ? 

What mean also the translations of Enoch and Elijah, if not that they con- 
tinued to live? The Hebrews could not but argue from this that for Enoch and 
Elijah, at least, there was a ‘life beyond life,’ and if for them, is it not equally 
true for all God’s children ? 

But now apart from this direct testimony, look at the subject in the light of 
reason. Is it reasonable to answer no to the question: Was the doctrine of a 
future life held by the Old Testament saints? Think one moment of the posi- 
tion which the Jewish nation occupied in the world in regard to the condition of 
the soul. Who were they? What was the mission of the Jewish nation as 
compared to the missions of the Oriental and Greek nations in the' plan of salva- 
tion ? They were a people specially chosen of God to receive and perpetuate 
and develop the revelation of Himself and the doctrine of salvation: ‘Salvation 
is of the Jews,” said Jesus. In the words of Dr. Gregory their mission was “ to 
receive directly from God, and, in due time, transmit to the whole human race the 
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only religion of salvation, and therefore the only true world-religion. Every- 
thing connected with the history of the Jews had reference to the completion of 
this one religion for mankind. Each revelation and dispensation, all discipline 
and punishment, every promise and threatening, their constitution, laws, and wor- 
ship, every political, civil and religious institution (so far as they were legitimate 
and proper), tended toward this one goal.” (‘“‘ Why Four Gospels?” pp. 30-31). 
Now, if this was their mission, if they were the custodians of the only super- 
natural revelation ever given to mankind, how is it possible even to suppose that 
they knew not of a future life? Further still, how can anyone reasonably con- 
ceive of their not knowing more than any other nations about a future life ? For 
other nations held to a belief in a future life. The Chaldean and Egyptian 
nations with which the Hebrews had close dealings held positively to the belief. 
And there is not a race of human beings on the face of the earth ‘‘ whose con- 
victions on such subjects are founded on their moral and religious nature, but 
have in all ages believed in the continued existence of the soul after death.” 
(Hodge Sys. Theol., Vol. III., p. 715). The religions of all civilized races contain 
the doctrine ; and not only is it held by those who live within the pale of Bible 
influence, but also by those who are utterly destitute of a revelation of it. How 
strange, how inexplicable would it be, therefore, to think that the Hebrew 
nation, God’s favored people, should not have had this belief. Dr. Hodge says 
in this connection: ‘“‘ That the Hebrews, God’s chosen people, the recipients and 
custodians of a supernatural revelation, should be the only nation on the face 
of the earth in whose religion the doctrine of a future state had no place, would 
be a.solecism. It is absolutely incredible, for it supposes human nature in the 
case of the Hebrews to be radically different from what it is in other men.” 

And again, if they held not this doctrine, how explain their ideas of the 
destiny of man more exalted than any other nation, and their high conceptions of 
man; their aspirations; their hopes; their aims ; their words—which all point to 
a belief in a future life ? No other theory but that which holds that the Hebrew 
people held to a belief in the doctrine of a future life can satisfactorily explain 
these. 

Continuing this a priori argument, how can one reasonably suppose, much less 
believe, that the Hebrews should be the only people who did not observe the fact 
that everything pertaining to man’s soul, points to a continued existence after 
death? Did not they observe what all thinking men must, that there is such a 
“clear want of adequacy in the present exquisite arrangement of things to com- 
pletely satisfy the longings of the spirit’ that man cannot but look forward to an 
immortal life, and an eternity for the soul? Surely they did. For they had high- 
er and more far-reaching longings and hopes and aspirations than any other peo- 
ple,—longings and hopes and aspirations which could not be satisfied with this 
life, and which they did not expect to be satisfied in this life. Therefore 
we find that throughout the Old Testament Scriptures “the possessions 
and enjoyments of earth are always represented as temporary and insignifi- 
cant, not adapted to meet the soul’s necessities; they were taught not to envy 
the wicked in their prosperity, but to look to God as their portion; they were led 
to say: ‘Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee’; and, ‘I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’ In the Old Testament, the righteous 
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are always represented as strangers and pilgrims upon the earth, whose home and 
whose reward are not in this world; that their portion is in another world, and, 
therefore, that it is better to be the humblest and most afflicted of God’s people 
than to be the most prosperous of the wicked.” (Hodge Sys. Theol., Vol. 
III., pp. 716-717). 

To answer no, therefore, to the question: Was the doctrine of a future life held 
by Old Testament believers, is unreasonable and unwarrantable. What must we 
answer then? Unqualifiedly, Yes? I think so, when we mean by it that the Old 
Testament Scriptures teach the doctrine. But hardly so, when we mean by it 
that it is fully and satisfactorily taught. If it had been, then what means it when 
it is said by Paul that Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel? For he brought this to light first of all to the Jews, God’s own 
people. We must therefore seek for an answer which satisfies all conditions of the 
case, 

What is that answer? It is this: Though the doctrine of a future life was held 
by the Old Testament people, yet what that future life is, was not fully and satis- 
factorily known by them. In other words, though it was revealed to them, so 
that they could not and did not doubt it, that there was a future life for the soul, 
yet they had no clear knowledge of what it was until Jesus Christ came to bring it 
to light. Now, there is a great difference between knowing merely that a thing is, 
and knowing in addition to this also what it is. We cannot think that the fact of 
a future life was gradually developed in the mind of the Hebrews, but that it was 
held from the beginning. But a knowledge of what that future life is, the fact of 


which they doubted not, was gradually developed and was never fully known un- , 


til the revelation of it was distinctly and blessedly given by Jesus Christ through 
the gospel. ‘‘ The belief in immortality is elemental.” ‘‘ The Master of the Uni- 
verse has built it in the structure of our minds,” says Emerson. Joseph Cook says 
“The expectation of existence after death is an organic or constitutional instinct.” 
And therefore the Hebrews must, unless they were different from other people, 
have had a knowledge of the fact of a future life. When Rev. Mr. Rowlands says, 
therefore, as he does in THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT for May, 1884, (p. 336) that 
‘* there were other truths that must be taught the race before this great spiritual 
one could be appreciated or apprehended,” and that there was a “‘ preparation of 
heart and mind required to conceive of and accept the doctrine of Life Everlast- 
ing,” if he means here the mere fact of afuturelife, we doubt the correctness of his 
statement. If he means, however, that there must be other truths taught the race 
before the great spiritual truth as to what that future life shall be, could be appre- 
ciated or apprehended,—that to conceive of and accept the doctrine of Life Ever- 
lasting, as revealed by Jestis Christ through the gospel, there was to be a prepara- 
tion of heart and mind, we agree with him. The belief in the mere fact of a 
future life being elemental, it could be easily conceived of and accepted; but 
before any people can have any distinct knowledge of what the future life will be 
they must have an objective supernatural revelation of it. For as some one has 
well said, before we can “‘ behold with an unwavering confidence the radiant home 
on the farther side, a light ‘that never shone on land or sea’ must come to us 
The opened heavens alone can give it. The truth must be here revealed, not 
argued out.’’ That light came not suddenly ,—the race was not ready for its glor- 
ious rays; before it came there was to be, by wise and strange providences, a prep- 
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aration of heart and mind for its appearing. When, in the “fullness of time’’ 
Jesus Christ came to make the valley luminous, the world was ready to hear of 
the house of God where are many mansions, and of places prepared in ever in- 
creasing blessedness and glory for the trusting, hoping, loving child of God; for 
“life and immortality were brought to light by Jesus Christ, through the gospel.’’ 


>GEDERAL + NOTES.< 


History and the Bible.—Nothing in our days is more wonderful, not even the 
colossal growth of natural science, than the fresh start of history. Everywhere 
the structure of historic literature is rising anew on the basis of archeology, and 
even more than this: for as in the Church of St. Clement at Rome, deeper, more 
ancient, and hitherto unsuspected chambers have been brought to light, so the 
sagacious labors of antiquary and scholar have now recovered whole empires, 
such as the first kingdom of Chaldza, and the primzval Elam, and a language, 
civilization, literature and polity fresh risen from the dust of four thousand years. 
We need not speak of Egypt, whose triumph has been already celebrated. Still 
Egypt is daily yielding fresh spoils ; and in her records the germs even of Europ- 
ean history are with keen delight recognized by the veterans of classic lore. 

There is scarcely a study of more absorbing interest than is afforded by this new 
birth of history. It enlists students of many sciences, enrolling them in one 
guild, whose brethren learn at last duly to honor one another. In the cave geolo- 
gist meets archeologist over the engraven mammoth-tusk. Hither comes the 
artist too, smitten with surprise at the genial freedom of some pristine Landseer’s 
sketch. Here the zoologist recognizes with delight the shaggy fell of fur and hair 
and the gigantic sweep of tusk, which authenticate at once the subject and the 
savage artist’s fidelity. 

Over the prisms and tablets of Babylonia stand men of science and of literature 
in equal rapture. Queen Victoria’s astronomer catechizes the astronomer royal 
of King Sargina, contemporary probably with Abraham. The scholar of Oxford, 
forsaking awhile his Bodleian, revels in the archives of Kouyunjik. The veteran 
ethnologist of London devotes himself to the life-like statuary of earliest Egypt, 
spirantia signa; and the poet of the nineteenth century honors as he best may the 
“noble rage’ of Pentaiir, and pores with wonder over the descent of Ishtar into 
the “ place of no return.” The archeologist becomes the judge, and often the 
vindicator, of the aspersed annalist of old time. The “father of pickaxes”’ 
avenges the quarrel of the “‘ father of history; Herodotus, Manetho, Berosus, 
even Livy, even Josephus, raise their honored brows from amidst the dust of ex- 
ploration with laurels greener than ever. 

But this is not our chief point. There is one venerable collection of records, one 
‘** Bibliotheca,’’ which professes divinely to make known the “purpose of the 
ages.”’ It is either historical, or else, as men euphemistically say, ‘‘ unhistorical;”’ 
which means fabulous. 

How do these chronicles bear the collation with independent and authentic 
evidence now borne by contemporary records? 
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Was the old isolation of Scripture better or worse for its credibility? For better 
for worse it is now forever past, and must give way to a manifold twining with 
the web of human memorial. No longer do the royal personages of Holy Writ 
hold their way as in another world to our imagination. Their names, their 
cities, friends, enemies, alliances, conquests, captivities, are read in hiero- 
glyphic and in cuneiform. It was, after all, this very world in which they lived 
and died. 

This former isolation of which I have spoken, this seclusion of Scripture history 
from almost all besides which we were learning under the epithet ‘‘ profane,” was 
a matter of secret cogitation to many minds. For our own part, every new link 
of true connection between Biblical and other history does not darken or dese- 
crate the Bible, but lights and hallows that other. It is true enough, indeed, that 
we could not reasonably wish the inspired writers to have filled their scrolls with 
things more or less remote from the supreme purpose of God ; but when in His 
benign providence these records fall into our hands, they waken up a thousand 
dormant questions, quicken a reverent curiosity, substantiate or else at once anni- 
hilate our dreamy conjectures, and make us feel as we read again the hallowed 
stories of Abraham, Joseph, David, or Daniel, how truly the divine pur- 
pose ever was, not that His servants should be taken from the world, but 
kept from the evil, and made “ salt of the earth” to those with whom they 
had to do. 

The test of ‘‘ internal coincidence” has been applied to the Old Testament with 
admirable sagacity and effect by the late Professor Blunt and others, and we may 
well be thankful that this line of proof was enforced by the very absence of ex- 

ternal testimony. It is the task of this day to recognize this external testimony, 
never seen by our fathers, but now given into our hands as fresh as it is ancient; 
much of it in the shape of actual parallel evidence, but far more in the scarcely 
less valuable form of “ historical illustration,” the material out of which the 
enlightened imagination represents the times and men that were of old; for the 
historian must be a seer before he can be a judge, and this historic divination (so 
to speak) is one of the highest achievements of literature—From the Preface to 
Tomkins’ ** Times of Abraham.” 


The Egyptian Language.—It is in vain, I believe, that the testimony of philol- 
ogy has been invoked in evidence of the origin of the Egyptians. The language 
which has been recovered belongs to a very early stage of speech, and is not, or at 
least cannot be shown to be, allied to any other known language than its descend- 
ant the Coptic. Itis certainly not akin to any of the known dialects either of 


North or South Africa, and the attempts which have hitherto been made towards . 


establishing such a kindred must be considered as absolute failures. A certain 
number of Egyptian words, such as i, “go,” ta, “give, place,” have the same 
meaning as the correspondihg Indo-European roots. And afew other Egyptian 
words sound very like Semitic words of the same meaning. But the total num- 
ber of words in the Egyptian vocabulary which have the appearance of relation- 
ship either with the Aryan or with the Semitic stock turns out, after passing 
through the necessary process of sifting, to be extremely small. A considerable 
number of words have certainly passed from one language into another, but all 
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these have to be deducted. Those who talk of Egyptian having its root in Sem- 
itic, or say that its grammar is Semitic, must mean something quite different from 
what these words imply in the mouth of some one well versed in the science of 
language. I once heard a learned Jew compare Hebrew with Portuguese. 
All that he meant to say was, that it preferred the letter m where the kindred 
languages took n, as the Portuguese language often does in contrast with its sis- 
ter languages, the Spanish, French and Italian. And those who speak of Egypt- 
ian grammar as being Semitic are clearly thinking of some peculiarities of it, in 
forgetfulness of very much more important ones. It would be quite easy, under 
such conditions, to discover Finnish or Polynesian affinities. 

The Egyptian and the Semitic languages belong to quite different stages of 
language, the former to what Professor Max Miiller calls the second or Termina- 
tional, the latter to the third or Inflectional stage. In the Terminational stage, 
two or more roots may coalesce to form a word, the one retaining its radical inde- 
pendence, the other sinking down to a mere termination. The languages belong- 
ing to this stage have generally been called agglutinative. Now the Egyptian 
language has indeed reached this stage as regards the pronominal and one or two 
other suffixes. But in all other respects it most nearly resembles the languages of 
the first or Radical stage, in which there is no formal distinction between a root 
andaword. The agglutination between an Egyptian word and its pronominal 
suffix is of the lightest possible kind; a particle may, and often does, intervene 
between them. A recent critic reviewing Rossi’s Grammar a few weeks ago, 
preferred that of Brugsch to it in consequence of the paradigms of verbs which 
are to be found in the latter. He might with equal wisdom have found fault with 
both for omitting the declensions. My own criticism would have been very dif- 
ferent. There is, I believe, too much paradigm in Rossi’s Grammar. There are 
no paradigms at all in Egyptian; and those who have inserted such things into 
their grammars (I say it with the utmost deference to such admirable scholars as 
E. de Rougé and Brugsch) have been led astray by their efforts to find in Egyptian 
what exists in other languages. But each kind of language has its own processes. 
Hebrew and Arabic verbs can as little be thrown into moods and tenses corres- 
ponding to the Greek or Latin verbs, as you can find Pual or Hithpahel forms in 
French or English. Personal endings are indispensable to the Indo-European and 
to the Semitic verbs. The Egyptian verb is unchangeable, and has no personal 
ending properly speaking. The suffix which is sometimes added to it is not really 
a personal ending. It is put instead of a subject; and when the subject is ex- 
pressed, the pronominal suffix is and must be omitted. It would be impossible in 
Hebrew, or in any other Semitic language, to suppress the personal ending, which 
is an essential part of the word in which it occurs. 

One of the chief differences between the Egyptian language on the one hand 
and the Indo-European and Semitic on the other, is, that the distinctions between 
roots, stems and words, can hardly be said to exist at all in the former. The bare 
root, which in the languages of the third stage lies, as it were, below the surface, 
and is only revealed by its developments to scientific inquiry, is almost invari- 
ably identical in Egyptian with the word in actual use. From one Aryan or 
Semitic root, which is itself no part of speech and has but an abstract existence, 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, adverbs and other parts of speech, are derived. The 
actual Egyptian word, taken by itself, is in very many instances no part of speech, 
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but within the limits of the notion which it represents is potentially noun, verb, 
adjective, adverb, &c. The notion expressed by an Egyptian word is only deter- 
mined, as that of a verb in the strict sense (verbum finitum), by the presence 
of a subject. When no subject (that is, noun or pronoun) is expressed, we 
may indeed have a “ verbum infinitum,’’ but this is grammatically a noun or 
an adjective. How can a language of this description be called Semitic in its 
grammar? 

There are three different ways in which a verb may be connected with its sub- 
ject, but these are wholly irrespective of time or mood, so that grammarians who 
have introduced these forms into their paradigms call them ‘“ Present-Past- 
Future,” first, second or third. They might add, “ Indicative-Potential-Conjunc- 
tive,” and so forth. The Egyptian verb is often accompanied by an auxiliary, 
and is grammatically subordinate to it; and the combinations formed by these 
auxiliary words with the verbal notion enable the language to express meanings 
equivalent to those expressed by our Indo-European tenses and moods. But this 
is very different from what is meant by paradigm. : 

I have just spoken of the grammatical subordination of a verb to its auxiliary. 
This is almost the only kind of grammatical suvordination which exists in the 


- language, and the consequence of it is fatal to anything like beauty of con- 


struction.in the form of the sentence. It seems unfair to judge of the capabili- 
ties of a language of which almost the entire literature has perished. How 
could we judge of the capabilities of the Greek language had all its poetry and 
oratory been lost, and nothing remained but its inscriptions? Yet enough re- 
mains to show what the structure of the Egyptian sentences must necessarily 
have been; we possess several narratives of considerable length and of different 
dates, a great many hymns, and the heroic poem of Pentaur, which was considered 
sufficiently important to be engraved on the walls of at least four temples— 
Abydos, Luqsor, Karnak and Ipsambul—at one of the periods of the greatest 
glory of Egypt. It is evident that prose sentences like those of Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Cicere or Burke, or poetical ones like those of Sophocles, Euripides 
or Horace (not to mention any other names), are as impossible in Egyptian 
as they arein Hebrew or Arabic. Whatever beauty there is in Egyptian 
composition (and there often is considerable beauty) is derived either from the 
thought itself or from the simplicity of the expression, not from the artistic vari- 
ety or structure of its periods. M. Renan has made very similar remarks upon 
the structure of the Semitic sentence (which, however, admits of much greater 
variety than the Egyptian, and does not suffer in narratives from the perpetual 
repetition of the same auxiliary verb), and he has inferred from it the inferiority 
of the Semitic mind to the European with reference to certain branches of intel- 
lectual development. I have little doubt that M. Renan is right to this extent, 
that certain languages as vehicles of thought are inferior to others, and that as 
long as men are confined to the inferior vehicle of thought, they are unable to 
raise themselves to the level of others who enjoy a more efficient instrument. It 
it difficult to conceive the Egyptians as otherwise than incapacitated by their lan- 
guage from profound philosophy. It is hardly possible to read a page written in 
an Indo-European language, from Sanskrit to Keltic, without coming across some 
kind of dialectic process of which I do not remember a single trace in an Egyptian 
text.—From Renouf’s Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
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The Jewish King.—The king united in his own person all the powers of the 
state. He alone could declare war, or make peace. Being permanent and 
hereditary ruler, he could be of far more service to the state than the Judge, 
who, being only raised up for extraordinary needs, could but appeal for help 
to his fellow-countrymen, not demand it. Next, the king had full command 
over the country by means of his standing army. Beyond this, he was the 
supreme judge, the arbitrator of difficult questions, and the appointer of pun- 
ishment.! This privilege would, of course, be open to gross abuse, as when 
King Saul ordered the destruction of the whole city of Nob;? while the oppor- 
tunities for fomenting discontent afforded by the inconveniences of this prim- 
itive mode of administering justice were so taken advantage of by Absalom, 
that by means of them he succeeded in raising a formidable insurrection against 
his father.3 This King David seems to have perceived and felt, for he after- 
wards appointed regular judges, though still reserving to himself the final 
power of condemning and acquitting.* 

Monarchy was to be hereditary, on the condition of obedience to the Divine 
ordinances. This is implied in the words: ‘“‘that he may prolong his days, he 
and his children, in the midst of Israel.’5 By this law the rights of both king 
and subject were equally guarded, and the succession secured to those only 
who proved themselves worthy of ruling. That this actually was the case ap- 
pears from the history of both Judah and Israel. Saul having proved unfit to 
reign, the kingdom was after his death, by Divine appointment, and with the 
glad assent of the tribes, taken from his family, and given to David and his 
descendants. Rehoboam, David’s grandson, having refused to agree to pro- 
posals from ten of the tribes, made that their hardships might be alleviated, 
lost two-thirds of his kingdom, which was transferred by the revolted tribes 
to Jeroboam. But the family of the usurper did not long reign; for, having 
led Israel into idolatry, they had forfeited a main condition of their sovereign- 
ty, and were speedily removed from the throne, through Divine overruling of 
events. The later history of both kingdoms amply bears out what had been 
foretold—that the Divine law would be vindicated, and that the king whose heart 
turned away from following God should be destroyed, both he and his sons. 

The heir to the throne was not necessarily the first-born, though such an one 
would generally be selected. Polygamy would, of course, here create much 
difficulty. So it did in the case of David’s sons, Absalom and Adonijah, both 
of whom found it hard that a younger brother, son of a mother of inferior 
rank, should have been made heir instead of them. In after times the eldest 
son was generally elected,’ or, if he had predeceased childless, his next brother. 
During a minority, or sickness, a regent was appointed. When the country 
became tributary to Egyptian or to Assyrian power, the Kings of Israel and Judah 
were deposed or elevated according to the pleasure of their suzerains, though these 
puppet-kings were generally taken from the royal family. In the Kingdom of 
Israel, succession was often interrupted by revolts of chief captains, or by 
popular insurrections, when the whole of the deposed monarch’s family might 
be put to the sword.!° In Judah the succession remained uninterrupted in the 
family of David. 


11 Kings iii., 16-28. 21 Sam. xxii., 11-19. 32 Sam. xv., 2-6. 41 Chron, xxvi., 29. 5 Deut. xvii., 20. 
61 Sam. xvi., 1-12; 2Sam. v.,1-3. 72 Kingsi., 17; iii.,1. *2 Kings xii.,2. 9 2 Kings xxiv., 17; 2 
Chron. xxxvi., 3, 4,10. 102 Kings x., 1-7. 
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A limit to despotism also lay in the knowledge of the laws possessed by each 
Israelite; in the inalienable rights of property; and in the prophetic office. 
Even Queen Jezebel could only procure the confiscation of Naboth’s vineyard 
by false accusation and murder. The prophets further, with their permitted 
freedom of speech and access to court, must, by their solemn warnings and 
denunciations, have proved no inconsiderable bar to the exercise of absolute 
power. Again, the practice seems to have existed that, on the accession of 
each new monarch, a covenant was entered into both by him and by his sub- 
jects.1 It was for refusing to ratify one proposed to him after his coronation 
that King Rehoboam lost the Ten Tribes; whom, by Divine command given 
through a prophet, he was not allowed to make war against, nor punish in any 
way for their revolt. 

Nowhere is the Israelitish King termed, or in any way regarded as “the 
father of his people.’’ Rather was he their ‘ brother;’”’ and in accordance with 
this view of the relationship of sovereign to subject, King David, when receiving 
the assembly, rose to his feet in token of respect, and addressed them as “‘ my 
brethren.’’2 This was in accordance with the Theocratic principle, that One 
was their Father, even He in heaven, and that all they on earth were brethren.? 

The royal revenues were considerable, and derived from various sources, 
chiefly no doubt from royal domains (mostly, probably, confiscated property).4 
Another great source of income would be the herds, the camels, the asses, and 
the flocks, for which they had a right to a portion of.the pasture in the wild- 
ernesses.5 Beyond this, there were King’s tithes;6 free gifts;?7 a certain fixed 
proportion of booty taken in war;8 dues and tribute from dependent states,9 
and trade in special articles of foreign luxury.!° Part of these revenues, of 
course, went to pay the royal officers, who were very numerous, and often 
persons of wealth and position. 

The principal court officials seem to have been:—1. The prime minister or 
chancellor, also called the ‘‘ recorder,”’! and “he that was next to the king;’!2 
the “‘scribe,’”’ or secretary;!% the “captain of the host;’’l4 the “captain of the 
Cherethi and Pelethi,” or royal bodyguard;! the counsellors;’16 he over the 
tribute;’!7 the chamberlain;!8 the cupbearer;!9 the friend of the King,20 prob- 
ably courtier; the head of the royal household, or steward, etc.?! 

The manner of enthroning the Israelitish king was not clearly defined, nor 
could there have been any fixed ceremony, the circumstances of each new ac- 
cession being generally so totally different. In the early days of the monarchy, 
Kings were solemnly anointed with the holy oil, and being so consecrated were 
holy, and might not be touched with impunity.22 After the accession of Sol- 
omon, however, the only monarchs thus installed were Jehu,?? the Israelitish 
King who dispossessed the family of Ahab, and in Judah Joash,” son of Aha- 
ziah, and Jehoahaz,25 son of Josiah. In each case the anointing had a special 
significance attaching to it, mainly by reason of the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the accession. Hence many writers have inferred that the “ anointing ”’ 
—oftentimes the act of the people—was an extraordinary ceremony, only per- 
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formed when the King required special sanction, as may be inferred from the 
case of Jehoahaz, who was elected in preference to his elder brother Eliakim; 
or when a new dynasty was being founded. On ordinary accessions,! the King 
was proclaimed sovereign with popular acclamations, with blasts of trumpet, 
and by being mounted on the royal steed, and led in a state procession, after 
which the notables gave him the kiss of homage, to which reference is made 
in the second Psalm.? 

To the Jewish King due respect and obedience were paid. Before him 
the Israelite dismounted, or fell on his face in token of homage.’ As he passed 
through the streets, or along the city walls, he was entreated for audience, 
or to rectify some injustice. He dwelt in-a splendid palace, and was waited 
upon by young men of good position, who received their education together 
with the princes.5 To sit at the King’s right hand was an honor only conferred 
on his especial favorites, a mark of the greatest esteem and regard.6 The 
pleasure-gardens and summer-palaces of royalty are often referred to,’ as well as 
the court musicians, whose duty it was to be in attendance while the King was 
at table, or at night to sooth his restless hours. Sumptuous was the provision 
made for the royal household, and splendid the King’s table, at which it was an 
honor to be a regular guest.1° Even in death the monarch was exalted ‘above his 
subjects, for in Judah the royal family only might be buried within the city of 
David; and frequent mention is made of the Kings’ sepulchres, as well as of their 
splendid funerals, which were made occasions of public mourning, lasting for sev- 
eral days.11 

The insignia of royalty, though not particularly described in the Pentateuch, 
are frequently referred to in the historical books. Among them were the royal 
crown or diadem;!2 the sceptre;!3 the throne;!4 the bracelets;15 and the purple 
mantle.16 Probably part of the investiture was the girding on of a sword, and to 
this ceremony may refer the expressions, ‘‘ strengthening the right hand,’”!? and 
‘* girding the sword on the thigh,’’!8 used with reference to God’s anointed ones. 

Such, in some measure, was royalty in Israel in the days before the Exile. 
After the return from Babylon, when the country had become, first a Syrian, and 
finally a Roman province, a Jewish King from among his brethren ceased to be a 
possibility. Yet the nation still cherished the hope of an Israelitish Messiah- 
King, a mighty Deliverer from, and Leader against, all Israel’s foes. And even 
the Apostles, after three years’ teaching from our Lord, could not divest them- 
selves of the idea that He would eventually, if not then speedily, restore the King- 
dom—the world-kingdom—to Israel.!9 So they and the Jews of old, as wellas we 
these days, had to learn through bitter disappointment that Christ’s Kingdom 
was not of this world, neither came with observation,*° but was ‘ righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’1—From Edersheim’s “‘Laws and Polity of 
the Jews.” 
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THE SEVENTY-SECOND PSALM.— 
THE POEM. 
O God, give to the king thy judgments, 
And thy righteousness to the son of the king. 
He shall judge thy people in righteousness, 
And thy poor in rectitude. 
The mountains shall bear peace to the people, 
And the hills, in righteousness. 
He shall judge the poor of the people— 
Save the sons of the oppressed, and crush the oppressor. 
They shall fear thee with the sun, 
And before the moon, through all generations. 
He shall come down as rain upon the mown grass, 
As showers watering the earth. 
In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
And abundance of peace till there be no more moon. 
And from sea to sea shall he rule, 
And from the river to the ends of the earth. 
Before him shall the inhabitants of the desert bow, ‘ 
And his enemies shall lick the dust. 
Kings of Tarshish and the isles shall bring oblations, 
Kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
And all kings shall bow down before him, 
All nations shall serve him. 
II. 
For he will deliver the needy when crying, 
And the afflicted and him who has no helper. 
He will have pity on the weak and needy, 
And the souls of the needy he will save. 
From deceit and violence he will redeem their souls, 
And their blood shall be precious in his eyes. 
And he shall live and give him of the gold of Sheba, 
And pray for him always, all the day will he bless him. 
There shall be abundance of corn in the earth, 
On the top of the mountains its fruits shall wave like Lebanon. 
And spring forth from the city like the herb of the earth, 
His name shall be forever, as long as the sun his name shall flourish. 
And in him shall they bless themselves, 
All nations shall call him happy. 
LATER DOXOLOGY. 
Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, 
Who alone doeth wonders. 
And blessed be his glorious name forever, 
And let all the earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen and amen. 
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THE PRAYER. 


O God, in whom are the infinite sources of judgments, and whose righteousness 
is absolute, bestow of thyself upon him who succeeds to a throne in thy name. 
That he may judge as thou judgest, and possess and impart to thy people right- 
eousness and peace, as thine annointed. Receiving these endowments from thee 
O God, then shall he minister justice in the spirit of rectitude unto the depend- 
ent and oppressed of thy people. Then shall harvests of peace spring up over the 
mountains and hills, as the fruit of the divinely bestowed blessing. ‘Then shall 
he redress the wronged, save the oppressed, and crush the oppressor. In his 
righteous rule the people shall worship thee, O God, while day and night succeed 
each other, and the perpetual generations abide. His divine influence shall 
greatly nourish and strengthen his kingdom, as the rains and showers copiously 
descending on the earth. Then shall the result of his righteous reign be peace 
from sea to sea and over the bounds of the earth. Barbarous hordes of the desert 
shall be subdued by him, and enemies shall yield to his power. ' Rulers of count- 
ries eminent for weath and commerce shall pay homage and oblation to him; all 
kings shall become his‘ subjects, and all nations serve him, who is the king of 
kings, and sovereign of the peoples of the whole earth. 

These things shall come to pass, O God, because of the divine endowments of 
the king, and as results of his reign, according to thine infinite purpose of right- 
eousness, and thine acts of justice to the needy and dependent. When he shall 
subdue all the earth unto himself then he will deliver the needy who cry unto 
him, and relieve the afflicted who have no helper beside him. He will have com- 
passion on the weak and helpless and bring salvation to needy souls; and redemp- 
* tion to those who are overcome by deceit and violence; their blood shall be 
precious in his sight, he will not suffer their lives to be destroyed. 

And the saved one shall live and come before the king and deliverer, bringing 
his grateful offering of the gold of Sheba. And he shalt offer continuous prayer, 
and pour forth blessings on the name of the king. 

Then shall there be abundance of blessings throughout the earth, as corn way- 
ing from'valley to mountain top; and in the city where the needy and helpless 
gather there shall be seen the fruit of the regal mercy. Thus shall his righteous 
name be perpetuated; in him shall all nations find their blessing, and on him in- 
voke their benedictions, and offer to him ascriptions of praise and glory forever- 
more. Amen and amen. . 

THE GOSPEL. 


The Gospel is the poem realized and the prayer answered. David foretold the 
king; Solomon at best typified him. The Messiah is the personality in the king’s 
prayer. The Christ is the king’s son on whom the crown of crowns rests, whose 
kingdom is universal and eternal. 

In its present state, its promise and prospect, it contains all that is crowded 
into the compass of the meaning of the psalm. The very elements of the psalm 
appear in the gospel, as it tells of the Christ and his kingdom. The king of the 
poet’s vision is the real king of the gospel story. He is divinely anointed and 
crowned ; he is engaged in the affairs of his kingdom. He possesses and exercis- 
es the attributes sought of God in the prayer. He combines in himself divine 
justice and divine mercy. In their exercise he addresses both the wrong-doer and 
the wronged, the oppressor and the oppressed. He delivers the poor when he 
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cries, and the needy who has no helper. He pities the weak, and saves the souls 
of the needy. No nationality limits, no geographical lines cireumscribe him. No 
class of men are beyond the reach of his sceptre. He finds out the universal need; 
and the king of this regal psalm appears in the gospel offering to meet this world- 
wide need. No other king but the Christ makes this offer. No answer to this 
inspired prayer is found except in the gospel. But as an answered prayer the 
gospel is a history and a reality to redeemed souls. 

The divine king, the Christ, unites in himself justice and mercy, and with these 
he measures the need of human souls. The measure is the measure of the cross, 
on it is this symbol—God is just and the justifier of him who believes. Thus he 
delivers the poor when he cries and the afflicted who has no helper. 

The Christ of the Gospel story is the just and righteous sovereign, and he is the 
gracious and compassionate redeemer. 

The type retires before the antitype. Solomon took the kingdom of David at 
the height of its glory, it degenerated, and at length it broke into fragments and 

.was destroyed. The Christ took his kingdom as a revolted province suffering 
under sin’s misrule. The Christ is no Buddha, no maudlin prince to retire before 
the disheartening scene. He is the contrast and not the correlative of human 
kings. Before the king of whom the psalmist sings and of whom the gospel tells 
the story all kings shall bow down. The realized vision of the poet is the grateful 
experience of the willing subjects of the Christ. To them the psalm is no min- 
strel’s song sung to beggars needing bread and not asong. The psalm fulfilled 
in the gospel is the word of eternal life to all believing souls. They give glad 
assent to his rule; they pay ready tribute to the Christ in offerings, services and 
devotions. They see in all renovations and progress homage to their king. They 
see the perpetuity of peoples for the Christ’s sake. Men spring up, generation 
after generation, to propagate and perpetuate the name of the Christ. Here they 
find the answer to the mystery of being, life, humanity. The Christ is the 
answer. The kingdom is for the king. 

This then, the refrain of the poem, the refrain of the prayer, is the refrain and 
chorus of the gospel:— 

Blessed be his glorious name forever, 
And let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen and amen. 
HENRY C. GRAVES. 

The New Critical School.—There is a guild of students of the Bible who have 
been called the New Critical School. We modestly take exception to the designa- 
tion, and would state our objections briefly under a threefold indictment. 


1. The school of destructive critics is not anew school. The ideas put forward | 


were ventilated, and several times, we may say, revamped, in Germany long ago. 
Very little, if anything, new has been uttered. Graf gave the pith of it—all per-. 
haps before he died, and indeed a more careful examination of the immediate 
post-Apostolic period may prove to us that even the German critics were long ago 
anticipated. 

2. The critical brotherhood is not in reality a school. A school must have some 
fixed principles for guidance, something like oneness of aim, the semblance at 
least of harmony of belief. Nothing of this appears among the reconstructionists. 
Instead we have interminable and conspicuous divergence and contradiction. Is 
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there anything more changeful than the findings of the so-called critical school? 
To know the movement you must study each adherent’s view, and then you dare 
not let him be lost to sight long. 

It is not, in a strict sense, critical.. It fails to apply all the ordinary rules of 
Biblical research. It employs some methods which are in their use uncritical. It 
is rather speculative. Its proneness to. preoccupation and preconception is too 
often manifest. In fact it sometimes admits that as yet it is led mainly by hy- 
pothesis and conjecture. There is a prominence given to a certain class of testi- 
mony and a neglect allowed toward certain other lines of investigation into fact 
and authority which cannot be overlooked. As the fruits of the movement we 
have as yet little else than theories. What is yet to come we cannot say. 

So then the name new critical school we cannot but think a case of misnomer. 
The same would be the new critical school, perhaps, if it were new; or if it were 
actually a school; or, in truth critical. But it is not new; it is not a school; itis 
not distinctively critical. And our tongue stumbles when we attempt to call it 
the new critical school. But these men are friends of ours, not enemies. They 
themselves would probably decline to be called by a presumptuous title. They 
would prefer to be known as seekers after the truth. As such we gladly acknowl- 
edge the larger part of them ; and we might count ourselves happy if more of us 
could wield the pen as gracefully as they. Whatever the design and with what- 
ever strength of intellect the test is applied, we may believe that in the end God’s 
word will be more largely honored, and his truths more clearly brought to light. 

J. W. WEDDELL. 


Difficulties in the New Critical Views.— Accepting the rationalistic hypothesis 
of the New Criticism, Israel was either a religious development, an evolution; or 
it was a religious decadence, a failure. 

If it was a development, up from low beginnings; then Moses is one difficulty. 
We cannot account for him. 

If it was a national declension and failure; then what shall we do with Christ 
and his words? 

Again. If the law was not of Moses, then it was one of three things: it was a 
later revelation sent of God to Israel, or it was a forgery of the priests invented 
and passed upon the tribes, or it was a new religious code framed and adopted by 
the people. 

But the first we dare not believe it to have been, for that we cannot find in Holy 
Writ, in soul or in substance, the intimations of a God who would contradict 
himself in such a manner as the supposition would necessitate. 

The second proposition we cannot accept for the simple reason that we do not 
find in Israel the priest who intellectually, if morally, is capable of such a fabrica- 
tion. 

Nor are we able to adopt the third proposition, because we-do not discern in the 
records of Israel a people stupid enough to impose upon themselves so grievous 
and gratuitous a burden. 

And yet again, suppose there was no pre-exilic ritual, or at least nothing more 
than a Deuteronomic code, if so much as that. What now shall we do with the 
priests of Israel or even with the Levites? There is undoubtedly some clerical 
succession or other. But why a priest without a priestly office, or how a Levite 
without a Leviticus? 
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And how account for the prophet? Of what was he speaking when he appealed 
to the law? Or indeed was there no prophet before Josiah? 

What, moreover, shall we say of the people? Israel without the law? The na- 
tion had had naught else within itself which was powerful enough to avert disso- 
lution. Or was Israel’s continuance a miracle among the nations? Priests, 
prophets, people,—these each and all would seem to demand a Torah for their 
existence. 

Our Bible lies before us. What do we find therein? Covenant, law, gospel ; 
priest, prophet, Messiah. These stand in reciprocal relation. That relationship 
is not counter-destructive. J. W. WEDDELL. 


>EDITORIAL +NOTES.< 


The Third Volume.— With the present number the third volume of THE OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDENT is complete. Our readers will pardon us for the feeling 
of satisfaction with which we refer them to the ‘‘ Table of Contents,” and to the 
*‘General Index”? which accompany this number. The character, variety and 
amount of matter, furnished in the ten numbers, can scarcely be appreciated until 
it is seen classified. We have reason to believe that the Journal is becoming 
more widely known, and more highly regarded. While there has been much to 
discourage those who have had its affairs to administer, there has also been much 
to encourage them. The friends of the Journal are many, but the number is not 
sufficiently large. THe OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT must have five thousand sub- 
scribers. With a less number it cannot accomplish the end for which it was in- 
stituted. With such a constituency its worth will be largely increased. If its 
present subscribers were, each, to procure one additional name, the number desir- 
ed would not be reached, but closely approached. Appeals for help of this kind, 
made in former numbers, have by many been answered. Shall not this one also 
be heeded? * 


Summer Hebrew Study.—To the following statements, together with the infer- 
ences deduced from them the attention of readers is invited : 

1. The Institute of Hebrew, this year, conducts three Schools for the study of 
Hebrew. Applications from other localities were received, but declined. These 
Schools are held at prominent centres, Chicago, Chautauqua, and Worcester. The 
receipts from no one of these Schools are expected to pay its expenses. Provision 
for the deficit has been, or will be, made in each case by able and interested lay- 
men. From present indications, it would seem probable that at the three Schools 
there will be enrolled three hundred students. 

2. Inthe work of instruction, and in the delivery of lectures in these Schools, 
the following named persons will take part: 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Charles R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Sylvester Burnham, Hamilton, N. Y. 
James L. Cheney, Ph. D., Newark, O. 


Edward L. Curtis, M. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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George 8S. Goodspeed, M. A., 
Frederic J. Gurney, 

William R. Harper, Ph. D., 
M. B. Lowrie, 

David G. Lyon, Ph. D., 
Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph. D., 
Ira M. Price, M. A., 

George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 


LECTURERS. 


Bissell, D. D., 


E. L. Curtis, M. A., 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, D. D., 
F. B. Denio, 

Benjamin Douglass, Esq., 
Frederic Gardiner, D. D., 
B. Felsenthal, Ph. D., 

J. W. Haley, M. A., 

D. Heagle, 

E. B. Hulbert, D. D., 

D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., 

Basil Manly, D. D., 

E. C. Mitchell, D. D., 

H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., 

W. G. Moorehead, D. D., 
P. A. Nordell, M. A., 
George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 
O. S. Stearns, D. D., 


Morgan Park, Ill. 
Morgan Park, Ill. 
Morgan Park, 
Galesburg, Il. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Morgan Park, Ill. 
Columbus, O. 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


. Newton Centre, Mass. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bangor, Me. 
Chicago, Il. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Jerseyville, Ill. 
Morgan Park, Il. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Xenia, O. 

New London, Conn. 
Columbus, O. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


3. In the work of these Schools, instruction is offered (1) in Hebrew; this 
being the principal study, (a) four classes, seven sections, are organized for regu- 
lar work, and, in addition, (b) three classes, six sections, for translating at sight, 
and (c) twelve to twenty sections for exercise, each day, in pronunciation ; (2) 
Assyrian ; (3) Arabic; (4) Ethiopic; (5) Chaldee and the Targums; (6) Syriac and 
the Peshito; (7) Hebrew New Testament; (8) The Septuagint; (9) Old Testament. 
Introduction; (10) Old Testament Theology. 

And now what does this signify? 

(1) Thinking men are convinced that, to-day, a knowledge of Hebrew is a 
thing to be desired; a thing expected of ministers; a thing to obtain, if in 
any manner it is possible to do so. 

(2) Ministers who have worked hard during ten or eleven months of the year, 
in many cases, choose to spend their vacation in a manner which shall be perma- 
nently profitable to them. That some men must seek absolute rest from all 
mental labor during the summer vacation is undoubtedly true; that all men must: 
do this is not true. A change of surroundings, of climate, of associations is 
attended with rest. The truth of this is evidenced by the fact that men congre- 
gate in such numbers to places where some kind of literary effort is required. 
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S. Burnham, M. A., 
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But there are many men, some of them, who need rest far less than they need 
study, who decry all such endeavors. They say: if good work is done, it is detri- 
mental to the health of those who engage in it; if bad work is done, it were bet- 
ter not done. This is said, for the most part, by men whose health was never 
strained by overwork. Dr. Vincent’s theory is correct: (1) Change is rest; (2) 
With pleasant surroundings, under favorable circumstances, with the best 
instructors, more and better work can be done in a few weeks than under ordinary 
circumstances, with average teachers, in many weeks. 

8) The most eminent scholars in our country, men who occupy the highest 
chairs of instruction, are willing to take a portion of their vacation to assist those 
who desire to do this work. If teachers of such eminence can afford to offer such 
instruction who is there that cannot afford to accept of it? 

Is not all this worthy of consideration? Is it not indeed a most interesting 
matter? 


Our Contributors.—In this, the closing number, it is due to those who have 
contributed to the pages of Taz STUDENT during the present year, that special 
mention be made of the service which they have rendered. From the beginning 
a most friendly spirit has been manifested toward the undertaking, by those 
whose studies have been largely in this department. Their help has been grate- 
fully received. Without it, the work could not have been carried on. With it, 
and because of it, we have been encouraged to hold on, in spite of what often 
seemed insuperable difficulties. For the gratification of our readers, an alpha- 
betical list of those who have thus favored them is appended : 


Rev. George Anderson, 
Rev. C. V. Anthony, 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 
Rev. James L. Bigger, 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, 
Prof. C. R. Brown, 
Prof. S. Burnham, 
Rev. T. W. Chambers, 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
Rev. A. C. Chute, 

Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, 
Prof. John Currie, . 
Prof. E. L. Curtis, 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, 
Prof. J. A. Edgren, 
Prof. Chas. Elliott, 
Rev. W. W. Everts, Jr., 
Rabbi B. Felsenthal, 
Prof. R. V. Foster, 

G. S. Goodspeed, 

Rev. H. C. Graves, 
Prof. Paul Haupt, 
Rey. Wm. N. Irish, 
Dr. M. Jastrow, 


Gaines, New York. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Auburn, New York. 
Lisburn, Ireland. 
New York City. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
New York City. 
Colchester, England. 
Upper Stewiacke, N. S. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Leipzig, Germany. 
Morgan Park, Ill. 
London, Ontario. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


_ Morgan Park, Il. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. ~ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rev. J. G. Lansing, 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, 
Prof. W. G. Moorehead, 
Rev. C. N. Patterson, 
Rev. A. A. Pfanstiehl, 
Rev. H. O. Rowlands, 
Prof. G. H. Schodde, 
Prof. H. P. Smith, 
Rev. J. A. Smith, 
Prof. O. S. Stearns, 
Rev. R. P. Stebbins, 
Prof. R. F. Weidner, 
Rev. N. W. Wells, 
Rev. N. West, 


West Troy, N.Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Xenia, O. 
Chicago, 
Troy, Mo. 

Elgin, Il. 
Columbus, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Morgan Park, Il. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Old Testament Literature.—It will hardly be necessary to call the attention of 
our readers to the list of American Publications and Importations in the line of 
Old Testament Study and kindred topics, which appears in the May and June 
numbers of THE STUDENT. There is certainly cause for congratulation in the 
variety and richness of the works contained in this list and large hope for the 
future of Old Testament Study in America, when we consider that the publica- 
tion and sale of these books indicates a corresponding and increasing interest in 
such studies. This interest it is our desire to stimulate in every way. It cannot 
but be a source of encouragement to the conductors of this Society that their 
efforts in this direction have been received with so great favor and seem not only 
to have a part in supplying this demand, but, to some extent, in reviving zeal for 
Old Testament Study in quarters where it has been suffered to fall into neglect. 


Signs of the Times.—It is a good sign of the times when a clergyman will 
write, and a weekly religious journal be found to print, three such articles as 
have recently appeared in the United Presbyterian from the pen of Rev. E. D. 
Campbell. ‘‘ Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian” have been successively dealt with in 
their relations to the Old Testament Scriptures. Two sources of misunderstand- 
ing of these Scriptures are mentioned and discussed, ‘‘ the Massoretic pointing 
and the undiscriminating use of Arabic as modified by the cultivation of learn- 
ing.” The help given by Assyrian in Hebrew lexicography and in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is lucidly presented, and the whole constitutes a very readable 
resumé Of the latest investigation in these departments. 

In a recent issue of the Cumberland Presbyterian a vigorous plea for the study 
of Hebrew was made by Prof. R. V. Foster. Hebrew ought to be studied (1) 
because it affords a fine discipline of the mind; (2) because of the value of its 
literature ; (3) because it has been made the depository of a large portion of 
God’s revelation ; (4) a knowledge of Hebrew is absolutely necessary in many 
cases to clearly apprehend the meaning of the Scriptures. The writer maintains 
that ‘‘ every Christian, and everyone who ever expects to become one, ought to be 
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acquainted with the language,” and predicts that “‘ ten or fifteen years from now 
the student who has omitted Hebrew from his list of studies will be regarded as 
having an unfinished education.” It is a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
even if at present it demands an almost superhuman faith to expect its fulfill- 
ment. 


*BOOK +NOTIGES.< 


RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The following minor works from Germany are worthy of brief mention. 

The Talmudic tract Taanith is translated by Straschun.* The majority of us 
must get our knowledge of the Talmud from translations so that every new pub- 
lication of this kind is welcome. The value of the Talmud to be sure has been 
much exaggerated—to any one except a Jew, that is. What it has to aid the New 
Testament scholar has been pretty well culled out by Lightfoot and Schéttgen. It 
has very little real light to throw upon the Old Testament and its exegesis is mere 
playing with the text. There may be valuable historical information contained 
in it, but if so it is hidden under such a mass of trivalities as to resemble the 
classical “‘ two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff.”” The linguistic features 
are doubtless of great interest and those of course cannot be got by means of a 
translation. 

The subject of the tract is, as indicated by the title, fasting, i. e., the correct 
observance of special fast days, most prominently of those appointed on account of 
drought. Such questions are discussed as the following:—on which day of the 
appointed fast shall rain be mentioned in the eighteen benedictions (Shmore 
esre)? Shall one also pray for wind and dew? How long shall the prayer be re- 
peated? For what sin is scarcity of rain a punishment? On the last point we 
learn that Rabbi Simeon attributed it to slander and supported his opinion by 
Prov. XxVv., 23. 

“The north wind brings forth rain 

And the tongue of secresy [brings forth] angry faces.” 
The reasoning of the other wise men who make the cause to be immodesty, neg- 
lect of the Law or robbery is equally ingenious. Because snow is mentioned once 
in Job XxXxXvVI., 6, and rain five times in the same verse Rabba concludes that 
snow is five times as beneficial as rain. Similar specimens of exegesis are 
plentiful. 

In the same category is to be placed Wiinsche’s Bibliotheca Rabbinicat which has 
already reached its twenty-ninth part although when announced it was supposed 


* DER TRACTAT TAANIT DES BABYLONISCHEN TALMUD zum ersten male ins Deutsche ueber- 
tragen etc. von D. O. Straschun, mit einem Vorwort von Lic. Dr. Aug. Wuensche. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1883. xx and 185 pp. 

+ BIBLIOTHECA RABBINICA, eine Sammlung alter Midraschim zum ersten male ins Deutsch 
uebertragen von Lic. Dr. Aug. Wuensche. Sieben-und-Achtundzw igste Lieferung; Neunund- 
zwanzigste Lieferung; Der Midrasch Bemidbar Rabba. Leipzig: O. Schulze, 1884. 288 pp. 8vo. 
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that eighteen or twenty parts would complete the enterprise. Enough certainly 
has been published to give the reader an idea of what the Midrash contains. It 
is often said that the Talmud is mainly Halacha the Midrash mainly Haggada. 
The Talmud, however, has so much of the latter element that the relationship 
between it and the Midrash is seen at a glance. The Midrash seems to be Tal- 
mud (Gemara of course) with the Halacha left out (though it is not always left 
out). The difference of form is that the Midrash follows the order of the Scrip- 
ture text, the Talmud is arranged by subjects. The value of one is not much 
greater than that of the other. The Midrash is occasionally entertaining as it is 
fond of fables like the following: 

‘‘A man on the way to Babylon saw two birds fighting. One was finally kilied, 
when the other brought a plant and laid upon its bill. It revived and both flew 
away. The man took up the plant and preserved it so as to raise the dead. Near 
Tyre he found a dead lion and trying his new remedy, the lion revived, sprang 
upon him and devoured him. The proverb says—do no good to a bad man and no 
evil will befall you.” 

Dr. Oort, the well known Professor at Leyden, has published an address deliver- 
ed by him at the sixth Congress of Orientalists, on the accusation of bloodshed so 
often brought against the Jews both in the Middle Age and later.* He finds this 
charge (that the Jews killed a victim in order to use the blood in preparing Passover 
bread) first made in the year 1235. As to the special cause for this form of the 
slander he has the following to say: The Christians have shown, especially in 
less enlightened times, superstitious awe of the Mazzoth, and such awe easily 
turns to fear and hatred on the view that as a talisman it might easily become a 
means of injury. In magical preparations human flesh and blood seem often to 
have been used. The combination of these elements would easily be made by 
ignorant or fanatical or interested men. The author might have gone further 
and pointed out the emphasis laid upon blood in the Old Testament, as another 
factor in the same problem. 

How men could have invented such a calumny in early times is not so difficult 
to understand as how some men can persist in believing and circulating it now. 
The latest brochure of Prof. Delitzscht deals with the notorious Rohling one of the 
leaders in this work. Whether he will regard it as ‘‘checkmate” remains to 
be seen. It is designed to meet Rohling’s last move which was the ostensible pub- 
lication from the kabbalistic Sepher Halikkutim of a passage commending the 
shedding of Christian (or Gentile) blood. As translated by Rohling or his kindred 
spirit Justus, the passage is made to teach that the shedding of the blood of a 
non-Jewish maiden is a thing pleasing to heaven. Prof. Delitzsch shows by a 
verbatim quotation, translation and discussion of the passage that no such thing 
as bloodshed is alluded to in the passage at all. A briefer discussion of a second 
passage (this from the Zohar) leads to a similar result. Prof. Delitzsch deserves 
our thanks for the energy and persistency with which he has used his erudition 
in the cause of a much wronged race. 

H. P. 


* DER URSPRUNG DER BLUTBESCHULDIGUNG GEGEN DIE JUDEN. Vortrag, etc. von Dr. H. Oort. 
Leiden und Leipsig, 1883. 31 pp. 


+ SCHACHMATT den Bluthluegnern Rohling und Justus entboten von Franz Delitzsch. Zrlang- 
en, 1883. 43 pp. 8vo. 
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HARMONY OF THE BIBLE WITH SCIENCE.* 

This work of Dr. Kinns has been carefully verified by specialists in the various 
sciences. It is interesting to see how closely the agreement between Geology and 
the Bible can justly be made out. The author does not carry the Nebular Theory 
quite so far as Guyot in his work on “‘Creation.”’ He carries it through the first 
day of the Mosaic account. Yet even this is not necessary. It may not apply to 
more than the first verse, since the introduction of light in the Mosaic account 
may refer to the appearance of light at the surface of the earth, just as the intro- 
duction of the sun, moon and stars on the fourth day may, as Dr. Kinns holds, 
refer to the becoming visible of the heavenly bodies through the scattering mists 
which up to the end of the carboniferous period had largely concealed them from 
sight on the surface of the earth. The first appearance of light might have been 
from the earth’s own photosphere. Gradually, as this photosphere diminished and 
the heavy vapors became less, the sun, whose light had also more or less penetra- 
ted to the surface, became visible, and the great change of climate, of fauna and 
flora took place in and after the permian period, as pointed out by our author. 
However this may be, it does not affect the general argument. The correspond- 
ence between the Bible account of creation and science is still complete. The 
author is no believer in evolutionism, as he finds abundant and clear evidences 
against it in the facts revealed by geology. Aside from geology the book contains 
some interesting astronomical statements and illustrations, and addenda chapters 
on Assyrian Antiquities, the Signs of the Zodiac, the Scheme of Redemption and 
the Efficacy of Prayer. It contains also a long list of names of eminent scientists 
who hold to the agreement between science and religion. It professes to give the 
latest results of science. It is written in a spirit of Christian devotion. It it 
considerably popularized by story and anecdote, and perhaps on that account 
somewhat profuse, yet interesting and instructive to the general reader. 

J. A. EDGREN. 


PENTATEUCH CRITICISM FOR THE PEOPLE.+ 


The two books whose titles ‘are given below differ most widely in their stand- 
point and aim, while they are alike in this that both seek to make their argu- 
ments and conclusions within the comprehension of the average thoughtful 
mind. Both are intended for the general reader of the Scriptures. Mr. Newton 
addresses the ‘‘ intelligent and thoughtful ” in our churches, and seeks to spread 
an “intelligent conception of the Bible” through the laity. This conception is 
that of “‘ the composite structure of the Pentateuch,” “the groundlessness of 
the traditional theory of its Mosaic origin,” “the growth of the Pentateuch,” 


*THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE WITH SCIENCE; or Moses and Geology. By Samuel Kinns, 
Ph.D., Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society; Principal of the College, Highbury New Park. 
508 p. 

+ Tae BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. A study of Genesis, with an introduction to the Penta- 
teuch. By R. Heber Newton, ‘Rector of All Souls’ Prot. Epis. Ch., N. ¥Y. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 12mo. Pp. xv.,311. Paper. 40 cents. 

A VINDICATION OF THE MOSAIC ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCH. By Charles Elliott, DD., Prof. 
in Lafayette College, Easton Pa. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 12mo. Pp. 273. $1.00. 
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“the primeval sagas” of the Fall, of Noah, &c., ‘ the traditions of Abraham, 
of Isaac, of Jacob, and of Joseph.” 

Dr. Elliott hopes that his “‘ treatise may prove useful to ministers and students 
of the Bible who have not access to strictly critical and exhaustive treatises on 
the Pentateuch.” He frankly and fairly states “‘the various theories of the 
composition and authorship of the Pentateuch,” “the arguments urged in favor 
of the various hypotheses,” “‘ the expositions and theories which assign the Penta- 
teuch to a later date than the time of Moses,” and finally the proofs of the 
- Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch both internal and external. Two hundred 
pages are given to the various theories and thirty to the evidence in favor of the 
Mosaic authorship, so that no one can deny that he means to give a full state- 
ment of the views of his opponents. 

Mr. Newton’s literary style is far more polished and elegant than that of Dr. 
Elliott. His book is pleasanter reading. The latter is strictly argumentative, 
and betrays the professorial manner. It demands study. There is a vagueness 
and extravagance in the statements of the former, and a slightly apologetie tone 
in the explanations of the latter, which are unpleasant and fairly open to criti- 
cism. The two books will act as a kind of antidote to each other, and we 
earnestly hope that none will take sides with Mr. Newton before they have read 
and mastered Dr. Elliott’s vindication of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


This volume covers the Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 
2 Kings. In the case of each book there are furnished an Introduction, a Trans- 
lation, and Notes. Each feature of the volume deserves separate notice. 

In the Introduction one section is devoted to ‘‘ the value of these books as a 
part of divine revelation ;”’ a second to the “ grounds for the extermination of 
the idolatrous races ;” and five sections to the composition, authorship, sources 
and dates of these books. 

The value of these books, as containing most excellent homiletical material, 
is clearly and forcibly brought out. The grounds of the extermination of the 
idolatrous races are “‘sought (1) in the purpose of God in giving this land to Abra- 
ham and his descendants; (2) in the character of the inhabitants, and in the 
obstacles it opposed to the attainment of that end.’’ A vivid description is given 
of the debasing, corrupt, and licentious worship which confronted the Israelites 
when they came to take possession of the land given to them by divine authority. 

The book of Joshua was written by an eye-witness and actor in the scenes nar- 
rated, or compiled from contemporaneous documents. The most natural suppo- 
sition is that Joshua himself was its author, or that it was prepared under his 
direction. The Book of Judges, irregular in structure, not a consecutive narra- 
tive, rather a series of chronicles, is thoroughly historical. It was compiled in 
the times of Samuel from contemporaneous records of the events narrated. The 
date of Ruth is uncertain. The Books of Samuel are authentic history, drawn 


* THE BOOKS OF JOSHUA, JUDGES, RUTH, 1 AND 2 SAMUEL, 1 AND 2 KinGs. The common ver- 
sion, revised, with an introduction and occasional notes. By Thomas J. Conant. Pp. xxv., 328. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price $2.00, postpaid. For sale by F. G. 
Thearle, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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from original and contemporaneous documents. The same is true of the Books 
of Kings, which were probably composed by Jeremiah. 

As a matter of fact, it is to be doubted whether Dr. Conant has said anything 
in this Introduction, which will be of any particular help to a Bible student. It 
contains only a statement, in the briefest possible form, of the old, traditional 
views; and why should the work of biblical scholars for half a century be en- 
tirely ignored? One cannot, in justice to himself or to his subject, thus pass by _ 
without a word the views of so large a proportion of modern writers. These 
modern views may be, and, to a large extent, doubtless are, as yet unes- 
tablished. They are, however, so important, and the principles on which they 
rest are so vital, that they certainly deserve some attention at the hand of one 
who places before himself the task of treating these subjects. 

Dr. Conant’s strong point is his ability as a translator. Has he his equal 
anywhere ? It will certainly be an interesting work, when the Revised Old 
Testament appears, to compare with it this work, and to note in how many 
cases the corrections of the Revisers have been anticipated. The variations 
from the authorized version are not so many as might have been expected. 
After all, which is to be preferred, a revision, or a new translation? If Dr. 
Conant has erred, it has been in adhering too closely to the Authorized Ver- 
sion. It is to be remembered of course that in these historical books our 
translation is much more perfect than in the poetical and prophetical portions. 
One cannot compare Deborah’s Song, Judges v., Hannah's Prayer, 1 Sam. I1., 
or The Song of the Bow, 2 Sam. 1., as they are rendered and printed 
in the volume before us, with the form in which they stand in the A. V. 
without noticing a marked improvement. It is in such passages that the differ- 
ences are more easily seen. To many it may seem not worth while for a transla- 
tion, such as this, to be published, when the Revision is so soon to appear. This 
ig a wrong idea. Does anyone suppose that there will ever come a time, when it — 
may be said: “It is no longer necessary to revise the Old Testament; no addi- 
tional changes worthy of consideration can be suggested.’’ So long as it is worth 
while to study the Old Testament, so long as there is additional information to 
be gained, there will be time and occasion for improvement in the translation of 
it. Let scholars vie with each other in this work. There is no more noble, no 
more important work. Let no translation, ever yet made, or ever to be made, 
be regarded as a final one. 

The “ notes” in the volume are excellent, as far as they go. But where there is 
one note, there ought to be ten. Dr. Conant’s ability asa translator is only greater 
than his ability as an exegete. It isa matter of surprise and of regret that he 
did not throw more light upon obscure places. The note on Jephthah’s daughter, 
while clear and plausible, presents, we believe, the wrong view. If the language 
of the narrative does not imply that she was offered as a sacrifice, it has no mean- . 
ing. The standing still of the sun on Gibeon, and of the moon in the valley of 
Aijalon is, correctly, regarded as a poetical description of a plain matter of fact. 
The whole passage is a quotation from an ancient book. When the value of the 
notes given is considered, the regret becomes all the keener that the author did 
not choose to insert many more. : 

Although the Introduction is one-sided, the revision too conservative, and 
the notes too meagre, the work as a whole is worthy of the eminent 
scholar and exegete, who is its author. It may be doubted whether any one 
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man in our country has done more for a faithful rendering into English of God’s 
word than Dr. Conant. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. VOL. II* 


The first volume of this ‘‘Annual Theological Review” appeared a year ago. 
This, the second volume, is, in many respects superior to its predecessor. The aim 
of the Professors of the-Chicago Theological Seminary is ‘‘ to furnish an annual 
digest of theological thought and investigation.”’ They do not pretend to furnish 
exhaustive discussions of the subjects taken up; but rather to present for the in- 
formation of general readers a statement of the questions at issue. Certainly 
there can be found nowhere a more commendable enterprise than that which has 
resulted in the issue of the ‘“*‘ Annual Theological Review.” . 

We are specially interested in that portion of the book written by Prof. S. Ives 
Curtiss. In Vol. I. the state of Old Testament studies in exegesis and introduc- 
tion was considered. In this volume the field of Old Testament history is covered ; 
while in Vol. III. the department of Old Testament Theology will be treated. 

Old Testament History, says the writer, is not simply the vestibule to Church 
History. Nor on the other hand is it right to place in a separate department Old 
and New Testament history. So difficult are the questions which come up in both 
that they cannot well be combined. ‘‘ None but Old Testament scholars are, in 
Germany, now considered competent to treat of Israel’s history.”’ 

The department of the Old Testament is treated in five chapters: (1) Modern 
Treatment of Israel's History; (2) Place and time; (3) The Origin of the Nation ; 
(4) The Training of the Nation; (5) Israel’s Conquest of Canaan. The first chap- 
ter, being fundamental, is the most interesting of the five. Here, first, we are 
given a list of so-called Critical Presuppositions. Ultra-critics do their work on 
the presupposition (1) that ‘“‘Israel’s history in its origin is subject to the same 
laws as those of other nations of antiquity ;’’ (2) that the events described in the 
early chapters of Genesis correspond and are similar in character to the stories of 
gods and heroes found in the early records of other nations; (3) that Israel’s laws 
and institutions, like those of other nations, must have developed gradually; (4) 
that Oriental records must be interpreted according to the peculiarities of Oriental 
people. 

A clear statement is made of the method adopted by these ultra-critics in the 
handling of the sources of information, the result of the employment of this meth- 
od being to deny that Moses is the author of any part of the Pentateuch, to regard 
the Biblical order of the events as entirely wrong, and to endeavor to reconstruct 
everything on the basis of the critical discoveries claimed to have been made. 

The character of Ewald, Wellhausen, Stade, Kuenen as historians is next dis- 
cussed, and a brief presentation made of their several views. The chapter closes 
with Prof. Curtiss’ Criticisms on the Critical Method, in which he asserts (1) that 
the mythical nature of the early Hebrew records is not to’ be inferred, after the 
analogy of the early records of other nations, because in them God is represented 
as an immediate factor ; (2) that the Mosaic system did not grow up gradually, the 
claim that it did so grow up resting, he says, ‘‘ upon two unproved assumptions : 


* CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By the Professors of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Vol, II. Chicago: F. H. Revell. Pp. 324. Price $1.50. 
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(a) that the nation was without a supernatural beginning; (b) that it slowly emerged 
from barbarism ;” (3) that in depending upon the internal evidence, these critics 
neglect external evidence ; (4) that these critical theories ‘“‘ minimize epoch-mak- 
ing men’’—there could be no Mosaism without a Moses; (5) that the time has by 
no means come, when the history of Israel may be reconstructed. 

All will be interested in noting the strictly orthodox views with which Prof. 
Curtiss closes his work: ‘‘ There are three things which we venture to maintain 
in closing: (1) that internal criticism cannot be decisive as to the beginning and 
course of Israel’s history ; (2) that further investigations and studies concerning 
the ancient people of civilization, such as the Egyptians, Assyrians, Pheenicians 
and Hittites, as well as respecting the Holy Land, will shed great light on Israel’s 
history; (8) that the traditional construction of history, as interpreted by the pres- 
ent state of these studies, is far more probable, than that of some of the modern 
critics which ignores the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua for the time which 
they claim to represent.”’ 

In this notice it has been the intention to give a general idea of the book, and 
not to criticize it. It would be a really difficult matter to find fault either with 
the idea of the book or its execution. In the small amount of space at their dis- 
posal the authors have condensed a large amount of most important information. 
One cannot think that there is a minister or an intelligent layman of any denomi- 
nation, who ought not to read this most valuable and most timely book. 


AMONG THE HOLY HILLS.* 


This book traverses ground that has been repeatedly gone over by many able 
men, for it is an account of a journey from Jerusalem to Beirut by way of 
Samaria, Galilee, Damascus and Lebanon. The volume is not a learned treatise 
discussing questions of disputed sites and details of Scriptural geography. But, as 
Dr. Field says in the preface, he has tried to bring home a handful of wild flowers 
of Palestine, and he has certainly succeeded in giving his readers a most de- 
lightful bouquet. 

He is decidedly a model traveler, observing closely the country, the people and 
their customs, while he readily uses the interesting features to photograph the 
whole scene most vividly and picturesquely before the reader’s mind. 

The account of the celebration of the Holy Week at Jerusalem, the chapter on 
the Samaritans at Nablous, and the description of the valley of Coele-Syria are 
excellent. One lays the book aside with regret, only wishing the journey might 
have lasted longer. 


SACRED STREAMS.+ 


The design of this book is to provide Sunday reading for young people. The 
plan of the book is a good one, and its purpose and spirit admirable. Its value 
is very much weakened, however, by the way in which the author treats the 
Scripture narrative. In the description of the Garden of Eden his imagination 
has run wild, and he paints an impossible scene in such a vivid way as would 


* AMONG THE HOLy HIuxus. By Henry M. Field, D.D. Pp. 243. 5%x84%. New York: C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1884. $1.50. 

+SACRED STREAMS. The ancient and modern history of the rivers of the Bible. By P. H. 
Gosse. Pp. 435. 54%x7%. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1883, 
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lead its readers to suppose it real; and this fault is characteristic of other parts 
of the work. Again, the author’s interpretation of some passages is more than 
doubtful, and he indulges in spiritualizing to an alarming extent. In the latter 
part of the book there are not so many of these blemishes, and the narrative is 
made much more interesting. The Mission of Jonah related in connection with 
the river Hiddekel is very good, though not adapted to the young. 

The archeological and historical matter is generally reliable and well put ; and 
it seems a pity that there is so much to condemn. ‘The style of the book is such, 
however, that it will not reach those for whom it was intended, as its language is 
not plain enough, and its rhetoric is too flowery to be pleasing, while the moral 
reflections are generally introduced in a way which repels rather than attracts. 


EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY.* 


This book contains the substance of the lectures delivered in the Lowell Insti- 
tute during the winter of 1880. The ground covered extends from the early be- 
ginnings of Christianity as seen in the Catacombs at Rome down to the time of 
John Wesley and the foundation of Methodism. 

Mr. Clarke has in these lectures, as in his other works, shown his power of 
seizing upon the salient points of a subject and presenting them vividly to the 
mind. The topics discussed are the Catacombs, Buddhist Monks and Christian 
Monasticism (these being peculiarly good resumés of their subjects), the Mys- 
tics, the Huguenots; while the lectures include short sketches of Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, Jeanne D’Arc, Savonarola, Loyola, George Fox, and John 
Wesley. 

a are fresh, interesting, and most instructive, giving the results of 
the latest investigations in the respective topics studied. The book is gotten up 
in the best manner, and presents an attractive appearance. The fourteen plates 
which illustrate the work, particularly the reproductions of the Catacombs, the 
Buddhist Rock Temples, and the plans of the Christian Monasteries, add much 
to its value. It is a valuable contribution to the study of comparative religions. 
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reverent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and as a companion 
to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to read, to place in the 
library and in the Sabbath School, we know not its superior, and know of nothing to take its place. 
— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five or more of 
whom are named in the introduction of the work as contributors. English appreciation of American 
scholarship is slow to appear; but this new edition will compel the attention and respect of able 
and candid scholars on the other side of the water.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department.—Sunday-Schaol Times. 


No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, conplete. or accurate as this, 
whieh was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and Prof. Ezra Abbot. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
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SPECIAL CLASSES 


OF THE 


Chicago School of Hebrew. 


MORGAN PARK, JULY 1-29, 1884. 


|. ARABIC. 

Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Columbus, O. 

[Teat-book: Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy of Petermann’s Series.] 
ll. ETHIOPIC. 
Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Columbus, O. 
[Text-books: Dillmann ‘“‘Grammatik der Ethiopischen Sprache,” Chrestomathia 
/Ethiopica edita et glossario explanata.”’] 
Professor S. Burnham, M. A., Hamiltcn, N. Y 


[Text-books : Cowper’s ‘‘ Syriac Grammar,’’ and Nestle’s ‘“‘ Syriac Grammar and 
Chrestomathy’”’ (Pete:mann’s Series); together with ‘‘ Outlines of Syriac 
Grammar ’”’ (in press) by Prof. Burnham.] 


IV. CHALDEE. 


Mr. Ira M. Price, M. A., Morgan Park, III. 
{ Text-book: Brown’s “Aramaic Method, aclass-book for the study of the Elements 
of Aramaic from Bible and Targums” (in pvess).] 


V. HEBREW NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Frederic J. Gurney, Morgan Park, III. 
[Teat: Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Hebrew New Testament;” Greek Testament.] 


VI. ADVANCED HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Professor William R. Harper, Morgan Park, IIl. 
[Text-book: Bickell’s “‘ Outlines of Hebrew Grammar,’ translated by Curtiss.] 


Vil. SEPTUAGINT. 


Mr. George S. Goodspeed, M. A., Morgan Park, III. 
[Teat: Tischendorf’s, or Van Ess’ edition.] 


Vill. OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


Professor Edward L. Curtis, M. A., Chicago, III. 
[Teat-book : Oehler’s “Old Testament Theology.”’] 


Ras For particular information concerning the work of a Class, address either 
the Principal of the School, or the Instructor of the particular Class of which in- 
formation is desired. 

nae Those who desire to enter one or more of these Special Classes must send 
mee names by May 20th, in order that there may be time to import the necessary 

ooks. 

For information concerning the ‘ Regular Classes” and ‘‘ Lectures,” address 
he Principal, 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, MorGan 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


OF THE 


Worcester School of Hebrew. 


WORCESTER, MASS., AUG. 5-SEPT. 2, 1884. 


1. ASSYRIAN. 


Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Text-books: (1) Friedrich Delitzsch, ‘‘Assyrische Lesestiicke ;” (2) ‘‘ The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia. London, 1880. Vol. V., first half; (3) 
Schrader, ‘“ Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament; (4) Wilhelm Lotz, 
“Die Inschriften Tiglathpileser’s I.; (5) D. G. Lyon, “‘ Keilschrifttexte Sar- 
gon’s K6énig’s von Assyrien,” together with Grammatical Notes dictated by 
Professor Lyon.] 


ll. ARABIC. 
Professor H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. 
[Text-book: Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy of Petermann’s Series.] 
lll. SYRIAC. 
-Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
[Text-book: Nestle’s Syriac Grammar and Chrestomathy (Petermann’s Series).} 
IV. CHALDEE. 


Professor C. R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 
[Zext-book: Brown’s “Aramaic Method, a class-book for the study of the Ele- 
ments of Aramaic from Bible and Targums ” (in press).] 


V. HEBREW NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Frederic J. Gurney, Morgan Park, III. 
[Teat: Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Hebrew New Testament ;” Greek Testament.] 


Vi. ADVANCED HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Professor W. R. Harper, Morgan Park, III. 
[Text-book: Bickell’s ‘Outlines of Hebrew Grammar,” translated by Curtiss.} 


Vil. OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 


Professor H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. 


Instruction will be given by lectures, together with references to the leading works. 
on Introduction.] 


pas For particular information concerning the work of a Class, address either 
the Principal of the School, or the Instructor of the particular Class, of which in- 
formation is desired. 7 

pas Those who desire to enter one or more of the Special Classes must send 
their names by May 20th, in order that there may be time to import the necessay 
books. 


For information concerning the ‘‘ Regular Classes” and “ Lectures,”, address. 


the Principal. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, MoreGan Park ILL., 
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